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Accurate Analysis of each account 
matically prepared by punched card accounting 


control through up-to-the-minute analyses ot 


acco i i i = 
Se te od andar tig advensags’ cade ine the reason for low volume on any classification. 


Card Accountin : They can hav : 
g offers insuran : e have accurate analyses comparin 
means ee penched cards and hivenadend Weeds business with that of any other period. ieadceimaaa 


Accounti i i 
* ountin g Machines, complete records a Punched Card Accounting, reports are obtained 
ig t an wat or aescunt Gasdiication ene y 1 pomp machine action . . . accuracy and utmost 
speed are assured. Find out how this modern account- 


this method a iv W spp Ce) a 
’ gency executives can definitely deter- re Fa rite or call for detailed De ti . tod. 
y- 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE AND ART OF THE UNITED STATES 


- . two unusual exhibits in the In ernat ne or por ation’s Galleries of Science 
’ ter ional Business Machi 8s Cc 
and Art, at the World s Fair of 1940 in New York and the Golden Gate International Expo 
sition 


NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Closing Bid Prices 
CT Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1940 Range Tune 
High Low 30, 19 
Th t ° h d yon sor oeneiiy af ed COMPOGRY 2.000. 133 92 108 
"= etna Insurance Company .............+.. 53% 39 
at is the way one agent e Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 3314 23% 5 
- " ——— aeons ieee. 84 61 66, 
> merican Alliance Ins. Company ......... 24% 168 P 
scribes Ohio Casualty claim American Equitable Assur. Co. ............ 20% ist J 
American pone Fire Assur. __ UES i 3 y 
7 merican Ins. Co. (Newark) ............+- 144% 9 4 
service. Not only prompt and American Re-Insurance Company ........ 4914 337 it 
American Reserve Ins. Company .......... 241% 13 5 4] 4. 
. . — American Surety Company ..........--.+++ 52% 38% 42 
efficient, but individual and Automobile Insurance Company .......... 36 32 %4 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ........ 8 5 64 
© ‘ Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ........ 104 82 uy 
courteous—truly a service which Boston Insurance Company .............+++ 640 540 nl 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............. 21% 15% ( 
* ee 9 Carolina Insurance Company ............. 31% 23 "7 
1S beyond the contract. City of New York Ins. Company .......... 24% 17 oY 
Connecticut Gen’l] Life Ins. Co. ............ 2914 23 % 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 38 27% My 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 40% 27% 4 
. . Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 1% 1 14 
Ohio Casualty adjustors and Employers Reinsurance Corp. ............- 52 43 I 
Excess Ins. Co. of America ............+5+. 10% 1% 
. e e Federal Insurance Company ...........++. 51% 38% BY, 
claims representatives enjoy no Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............ 128% 91 106 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............ 4058 7% = 
° Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ............... 70 5 ih 
regular office hours. Night and Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ............ 99 5 & 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ...... 104% 6% 74 
° Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............. 338% 24 ba 
day, in 48 states and Canada General Reinsurance Corp. ...........++..-- 43% 33 3 
4 Georgia Home Insurance Co. ...........+..-. 27 23 8 a 
th d ll ° Gibraltar Fire & Marine ...............-.- 28% 17% OR Yes, 
e are rea a | 6@ tim: Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 4514 34% 
y y es to Globe & Republic Ins. Company .......... 114 7 $y on the 
e " Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ............ 214 10 11 , 
render the kind of service that Great American Insurance Co. ............ 291% 19% = ‘Thi 
Great American Indemnity Co. ............ 11 8 SE I did sc 
b iId " . Halifax Insurance Company ............-- i7 6 SB Calcula 
ullds Dusin i Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 291% 19% FAR aw 
ess Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 89 67 “yp /“We've 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 63 51 BSR the figu 
Home Insurance Company .........+...++5 35 25 By easiest J 
c mbi d ith d t Home Fire Security Corp. ‘ inane Deni wraaen 2% 1 ; machine 
O inea Wl sound structur Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ............ 20% 14% It ; 
© Ins. Co. of North America ........ce.see0% 733% 51 8 and pay 
. i ee Oe OE Se er 4514 28% % “eee 
and a line of profit-making CcCOovV- Knickerbocker Insurance Co, ..........++- 9% mH a separa 
Lincoln Fire Ins. Company ..............++ 2% 1% " down. I 
Ohi Cc | ff Maryland Casualty Company .............+. 2% 1% b. i vs | 
eravges 1 Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company .......... 69 49% = Ww mon 
§ ? 24 asua ty offers a Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............. 49 35 # plies ele 
h hil : Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ......... 7% OM \ of all, it 
Ww National Casualty Company .............. 28% 22 a) on ‘ 
ort wnue opportunity to National Fire Insurance Co. .............- 63% 5 » yy . So 
% ‘ National Liberty Ins. Company .......... 83% 2 B, cs 
1 National Union Fire Ins. Co. ...........-. 148 112 25 work of 
agents in unassigned territory. New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............ 174 11% Ih 
EF I d ‘| New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. ...........- 3614 7 4 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ............. 49 Q 
u etal S, upon request. New York Fire Ins. Company ............ 164 10% = 24 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 106% 86% 8 
North River Insurance Co. ..............- 29 19% 2 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 35% 1% oS 
Northwestern Nat’l] Ins. Co. .............. 127 10 «= oil 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ............. 41% 33 % 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. ...............- 130% 98 * 
* Phoenix Insurance Company ............+. 851% 66% 5 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. .............. 17% 14% 8 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 37 24 uy 
Remeurance Corp. GF NM. ZT. wccccccccccccees 7% 5% 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ................ 28% 22 i 
Revere (Paul) Fire Ins. Co. .............. 27% 18 4 
Rhode Island Ins. Company .............. 3% 2 a 
ek DD eee 248 190 % 
be E Oo al | O CASUA hed I OH. Ue Be. BE, TR, cvccccccsvccsacs 7% 5% ts 
Seaboard Surety Company .............+.. 38% 27% a 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ............ 34% 2544 ip 
| NSU RA Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. .............- 12514 97 +: 
Y Standard Accident Ins. Company ........ 4644 24 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company .......... 3% 2 oT 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada ............ 290 pd 
H . . Travelers Insurance Company ............ 470 382 
Home Office = e Hamilton, Ohio ee Eh eae ere 23%4 14% 
U. &. Five Insurance Co. .....ccccscseccecs 55 38 
U. S. Guarantee Company ..............6+ 5 oT ¥ 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. ...............- 36 254 
—— es 
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Yes, JIM...no more Xand+by hand. NOW we do it automatically, 
on the same machine that gives us our-+-and —. 


“,..Throwing our money around, am I? Listen, Jim—you know me better than that. 
I did some heavy thinking before I bought us this new Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator. 

“We've got a good solid little business here—a nice money-maker for both of us—but 
the figure-work here in the office has been on my mind for some time. You see, the 
easiest part of our office arithmetic—the adding and subtracting—we do on an adding 
machine. The really tough figure-work—extending and pricing orders, figuring costs 
and payrolls, computing taxes—we do with paper and pencil. is that logical ? 

*,..No, we don’t have a lot of calculating work—certainly not enough to justify buying 
a separate calculating machine. But the volume is growing, and hand-figuring slows us 
down. It was all just a headache to me, until this Printing Calculator was invented a 
few months ago. It does everything an adding machine will do. What’s more, it multi- 
plies electrically. It divides automatically. It prints every factor of every problem. Best 
of all, it costs only a few dollars more than the most complete adding machine. 








“,..So0 I did exactly what you’d have done—traded in our adding machine on a new 


Printing Calculator. Our money is invested in just one machine, but that one does the 
work of two !” 


Thousands of businesses, like this one 
—small businesses, the backbone of 
American commerce — have enthusi- 
astically bought the Printing Calculator. 
Do you still do the toughest part of your 
office figuring by hand ? Then you owe 
it to yourself to get a full, free demon- 
stration of the machine that cuts costs 
and protects profits. Phone your near- 
est Remington Rand office today — or 
write Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, 
New York. In Canada, address Reming- 
ton Rand Ltd., Toronto. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


OR JULY, 1940 





















We use it mainly for calculating... but its 
listing-adding feature is a decided 





cuony 


We've put one in every branch, replacing two 


machines . . . freeing capital once “frozen”. 





a iminatin, 
the “re-run for proof” time previously needed. 


We use it for all original work, 




































The Middle West's 
Most Unique Audience 


If you could hand-pick a group of 
the best insurance agents and bro- 
kers, top-ranking bankers, biggest 
manufacturers and merchandisers in 
the Middle West, you would have 
approximately the list of daily read- 
ers of the Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce. 


These men hold commanding posi- 
tions in their communities—in more 
than 2,000 cities and towns. Hardly 
a county in the states of Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Indiana but what the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce reaches, 
daily, its leading business executives. 
That is why some say the reader list 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
makes up the Middle West’s most 


unique audience. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company  developmey, 
throughout the ‘United States and Canada in recent mon 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examin. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companis 


ALABAMA 


Licensed 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co...............New York, X 
ARIZONA 
Licensed 
EY errr reer ere rere Pittsburgh, P, 
BOONES SUOUNRIEE TOO. 6 oniccecccvesesssecs New York, N.Y 
National Automobile Ins. Co................ Los Angeles, (j 
CALIFORNIA 
New Company 
Beneficial Casualty Ins. Co........0.ssseee- Los Angeles, (:j 
Licensed 
ee Philadelphia, P; 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn......... Omaha, Nebr 
Withdrew 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co.................000 LeRoy, Ohi 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd............... London, England 
SE ROD 65 ies 00 iwewscesee oe ee Des Moines, la 
Mid-America Casualty Ins. Co............... Cedar Rapids, la 
MIGUOTS ENSUTANCE GOTD.....6.00 ccc ccccsccees New York, N.Y 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 
Oe Sg: eee Philadelphia, Pa 
Electric Mutual Liability Ins. Co................. Lynn, Mas 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
MOSES PUNTOREE COND in ook vccsincccvcsiceers New York, XN.) 
HAWAII 
New Company 
ee ee 2 re Honolulu, T. 1 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
ee Pittsburgh, Pa 
Central Beers, Meetl, Ins. CO........0.0.02 000006 Van Wert, (hii 
Employers Mutl. Liability Ins. Co............. Wausau, Wis 
Hawkeye Casualty Co. of Iowa.............. Des Moines, la 
ee eee Providence, R. ! 
INDIANA 
Licensed S 
Associated F..& M. Ins. Co....... 20002605 San Francisco, U2. 
ee See eee eee eee Madison, Wis 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co. of Minn.....Minneapolis, Mim. 
Mayflower Matl. Ins: Goi. i.cicccssccecess Columbus, (hi 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. of N. Y......... New York, N.! 
Truck Insurance Exchange..........c.ssee0- Los Angeles, @ 
IOWA 
Licensed 
Calne Birt Tits, Cis i cnasidchiwcsewssceden’s Philadelphia, Pa 
KANSAS 
Licensed eo 
Aired Mall, Costteity 6iis «osc cccinc cescsiccus Des Moines, # 
3adger Mutl. Fire Ins. Co............ecesee- Milwaukee, Ws 
CaNWECt FG DOs 56 o:6.5:0.45.54 6 wdvnnaeese’s Philadelphia, P 
Daatbern Natl, Bes. Ce. 2 cece sccccssccseccusee Detroit, Mic 
Excess Ins. Co. of America................New York, \.’ 
First Natl. Ins. Co. of America................Seattle, Was 
General Casualty Co. of America.............- Seattle, Wasi 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co. of Minn..... Minneapolis, Mint 
Motors Insurance Corp..........ccccccssess New York, ? 
Ceuker City ©. Th. B66. GO ies scccss ccs Philadelphia, #4 
KENTUCKY 
Liquidating : 
Den Pranitmn Pie Tes. Co... .. .00s cae cases Louisville, 4 
Lapetty Fite TB. CG. ..cccacccvescccccvssrecees Louisville, 5Y 
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MARYLAND 
Licensed 
The MARUAIOTS..... 02 es ccrccccccccsccrsccccccce Lancaster, Pa. 
Resolute Fire Ins. Co.........seseseceeeeees Providence, R. I. 
Piedmont Fire Ins. Co...........sseceeceeees Charlotte, N. C. 
Perkiomen Valley Mutl. Fire Ins. Co......... Collegeville, Pa. 
Examined 
Central Ins. Co. of Baltimore................ Baltimore, Md. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Associated F. & M. Ins. Co............... San Francisco, Cal. 
Calvert Fire Ins. Co.........ssssscecceceees Philadelphia, Pa. 
MU UEENCE® COED. 5.0:0000sccccsseseees New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutl. Fire Ins. Co...........sseseoee Chatfield, Minn. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
PE OE: Eins ocadcdiscedasaases ees Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
Berkshire Mutl. Fire Ins. Co..............00- Pittsfield, Mass. 
Emmco Ins. Co., Inc............-+.......-..-90Uth Bend, Ind. 
MNOS COED. 656oicccccccvceccscee New York, N. Y. 
tae 2. & MA, ANB. GO... oe csc ices Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington Assur. Corp. of N. Y........... New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
ENR, SMD 5 515,0'a 5 t:0.04:64¥.0 040000004 Kansas City, Mo. 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange.............. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Fire Ins. Exchange..............000. St. Louis, Mo. 
National Indemnity Exchange................. St. Louis, Mo. 
CINE Sipe iinccsecssecsenses Kansas City, Mo. 
Reserve Mutl. Casualty Co...............08- Kansas City, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
NL et Dallas, Tex. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
, Licensed 
Michigan Mutl. Liability Co.................+- Detroit, Mich. 
ce A ee New York, N. Y. 
National Reinsurance Corp................+6- New York, N. Y. 
New England Casualty Ins. Co............. Springfield, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
Badger Mutl. Fire Ins. Co..............2-00 Milwaukee, Wis. 
New England Casualty Co..............e00- Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK 
' Licensed 
Associated Health Foundation, Inc........... New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Fire Ins. Co.............00005 Philadelphia, Pa. 
= : Withdrew 
rirst Reinsurance Co. of Hartford........... Hartford, Conn. 
Examined 


Broome County Farmers’ Fire Relief Assn., 
East Windsor, N. Y. 


Church Properties Fire Ins. Corp........... New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Travelers Mutl. Accident Assn...... Utica, N. Y. 
Empire EN SSE New York, N. Y. 
Fuso Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd............... Tokio, Japan 
NM cnn ac th nestnasecessveed Galway, N. Y. 
Jupiter Genl. Ins. 2 ee eens Bombay, India 


Wyoming County Patrons Coop. Fire Relief Assn., 
Wyoming, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
New Company 


Empire Mutl, pS ae Fargo, N. D. 
eens 3 Licensed 
P Serene COPD. osc ss ecccscvccccec New Yor, N. ¥. 
fem Wire Ins. Co... ois. s cs cccesccces New York, N. Y. 
o. AHOMA 

icensed 
re Ne Se) See London, England 
er tye Casualty Co. of Iowa............05- Des Moines, Ia. 
GO. oc cess sscccsccvescones Keene, N. H. 
; ~ City F, & SS: ene Philadelphia, Pa. 
ere es. CO... 5 5. oon ce cecccssee Providence, R. I. 
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Get the jump 
on the 


summer “‘slump’’ 


Only a small part of the people are “out of 
town” at any one time. There IS business to 
be had by the Agent who goes after it. In- 
demnity Agents have an extra incentive to 
keep on “keepin’ on” in the Merits and Gift 
Awards they can obtain in our 


“We're 20 in ‘40 and going like 60” 
Sales Campaign 


The public's insurance needs do not lessen in 
the summer months; in fact, the need for some 
forms is actually greater during the summer 
vacation period. Get busy—get the business 
—and get more Gift Awards for yourself and 
family. 


CASUALTY 
SURETY 
FIDELITY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Your Gracious Host. 
ZHrom Coaat to Conor 


24 The Drake 


The Blackstone 
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Licensed 
ees ee Tek. Ce 5. occ aceececcssosees Charlotte, N.C 

Examined 
Se ey Oe eS Philadelphia, P, 
Blooming Grove Mutl. Fire Ins. Co........ Cogan Station, Py 
Chalfront Mutl. Wind & Storm Ins. Co...... Doylestown, P, 
Ey WO. LO. OF DN, Fi.ccccscscswncsces Philadelphia, Py 
Se Serre Philadelphia, P; 
Pennsylvania Mfrs.’ Assn. Casualty Ins. Co... Philadelphia, Py 
Pennsylvania Mfrs.’ Assn. Fire Ins. Co...... Philadelphia, P, 
Philadelphia F. & M. Ins. Co............... Philadelphia, P, 
mwatera Batt. Storm Ins. CG. ....cc.cccccccccsed Annville, P, 


RHODE ISLAND 
Examined 


Providence Mutl. Fire Ins. Co............... Providence, R, | 
SOUTH CAROLINA pe 
Licensed re 
American Fire & Castalty Go... ...0..000ss0008% Orlando, Fl an 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. of N. Y.........New York, N.Y 
TENNESSEE W 
Licensed th 
Guarantee Mutl. Fire Ins. Co................Springfield, Ohip 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co............. St. Louis, Mo ter 
UTAH sh 
Licensed w 
RN COON DS. 5 osiiccecéccccecsussceean Des Moines, la ‘ A 
ee Ore New York, N.Y "p 
National Retailers Mutl. Ins. Co................. Chicago, Ill 
Standard Ins. Co. of N. Y.............-+0....New YORRIEN 
VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
mee Enmmoenee Co. BAG cocci sceescs cuss Liverpool, England 


CANADA 
New Brunswick 
Licensed 
RL oR od en ae Jersey City, N.] 
United States Guarantee Co.................New York, N.} 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States for the month oi 

May, 1940, as estimated by the National Board ol 
Fire Underwriters, aggregated $23,446,590, a reduc 
tion of over 13% as compared with the total repo 
in May, 1939, which, however, were the highest 
ported for that month since 1932. Following the# 
heavy losses reported during the first two months of 
year the experience has returned to a normal ® 
losses for the last three months being almost 6% ti 
the corresponding period of 1939, although reflectifif 
increase of about 3% as compared with the same 
of 1938. E 

A comparative table of fire losses for the years™ 
1938 and 1939, together with losses for the firstm 
months of this year, follows: 















1937 1938 1939 wall 
ee, ere $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36 
POMGATY 2 occccuse 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 3 
BED. ik acaceatames bcs 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 , 
Seer 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,65 ” 
EY hiro ea ow cea 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 23% 


SP may go —~ = e Mi 
Total 5 months ... $131,145,479 $131,733,620 $141,694,226 $150,56)* 


SDN ee ramen 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 «++ 
ee 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 «+. THe ¢ 
OT ES ee 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 «++ Fip 
September ........ 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 «++ ELIT 
OS eS 21,097,670 24,797,624 24,300,500 «++» Americ 
November ........ 23,849,673 28,658,695 27,248,160 «+++ First 
December ......... 30,172,952 32,758,044 27,959,200 ..- 4 
$284,720,094 $302,050,000 $313,498,840 «++ 
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Because he sells protection -- not 
policies. He contacts his clients 
regulatly and knows their insur- 
ance needs. 


What is more -- he familiarizes 
them with the insurance pro- 

tection they have and what they — 
should carry, by using such 

“America Fore” sales helps as 

"Am | Covered ?”. : 


If you are interested in seeing 
the type of material which helps 
alert “America Fore” agents 
sell --a line to the advertising 
department will bring you a copy 
of “Am | Covered ?”. 


America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
FiRst AMERICAN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 


and Indemnity Group 


NIAGARA FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FipeLity AND Casuatty COMPANY 
BERNARD M. CULVER. President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN. Vice-President 


New York,N.Y. 
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t 3 SUCCESSFUL PRODUCER 


of Casualty Insurance is usually a man who is well-grounded in the 
fundamentals of coverage and selling. 


The objective of our Training School for Casualty Agents is to 
afford producers the opportunity for concentrated and undivided 
study of underwriting rules and procedure, as well as of sales technique. 

Members of the intensive training courses are guided in their 
studies by men of long experience in actual field work. Thus, 
Travelers producers acquire a far broader knowledge of insurance 
than they could secure in the school of experience alone. 

If you are interested in these study courses for yourself or for 
a young man who might want to prepare himself for efficient and 
profitable insurance sales services in your agency, why not get in 
touch with the nearest Travelers office or address: 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Courses for those who will specialize in Casualty Lines Courses for those who will specialize in Life and Accident 
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STOCK-MUTUAL TRENDS 


IN FIRE INSURANCE 





ENERALLY _ the iain Mutuals Stocks have questioned the accu- 
: : . et Premiums ce eats b 
Gave po pene Written, 1919 $11,925,062  $268,872,102 racy of this estimate. Rela- 
of stock and mutua % Fire Business 9% % 66 % tively the mutual companies 
insurance companies is Loss Ratio 31.7 45.2 handle a very much smaller 
viewed from one of two ng Ratio 24.7 40.4 percentage of the allied 
~ e remiums ; ‘ ” 
standards. Stock company Written, 1924 $21,758,638  $367,420,837 classes. Rg 3 -—d b 
advocates prefer compari- % Fire Business 91% 73% counts for the wide dif- 
son on the basis of actual Loss Ratio 42.5 57.7 ference in the estimated 
net annual premium writ- on Ratio 26.5 43.3 amount of mutual fire risk 
ings, The mutual supporters ‘Written, 1929 32,685,223  $384,179,754 coverage compared with 
sponsor comparison of cov- %, Fire 5 Bee cases 86 %, —- 69 % distribution on a premium 
erage or the amount of Loss Ratio 35.6 46.5 writing basis, which is easy 
risks in force, maintaining eg Ratio 28.8 46.1 to determine, For the year 
that premium writings do Written, 1934 33,759.48 1939 this was 82% for 
' 759,486 266,742,990 , 
not reflect the correct per- %, Fire Business $ 86 %, . 71% stock companies, 16% for 
centage of business trans- Loss Ratio 29.3 41.0 mutual companies, and 2% 
acted because of average gfe Ratio 32.9 50.0 for Lloyds and reciprocals. 
. et Premiums . oa 
lower premium rates. The Written, 1939 $48,265,242 $317,831,276 The total net premium writ 
mutuals’ contention is not % Fire Business 16% 56 %, ings in 1939 reported by all 
° ‘o ‘° Z 

without merit. However, Loss Ratio . 45.3 classes of fire carriers was 
oat? comparable insurance in Expense Ratio . 47.7 $973,000,000, the stock 
force figures are not ob- @ companies reporting $800,- 
Pr : 1 . P. . : ’ 
tainable, and so long as this /e se... ’ 36.7 000,000, mutuals $160,000,- 
a stackot Hf condition exists the contro- 1924 to 1929 . 4.6 000, reciprocals and Lloyds 

hs lay-of @ versy will be endless with 1929 to 1934 . —30.6 $13,000,000. 
E AGENT @ "spect to the standing of aa - aod ¢ iy There has been little 
nsurance! fm te two classes of carriers. , ; change over the past eight 
The stock insurance com- % Increase in Loss Ratio: years in the relative writ- 
its ore in panies are now required to 1919 to 1924 . 27.7 ings of stock and mutual 
sir clients MM report to the various Insur- an = 444 . 7 companies, as is evident 
suse ther jm ance Departments only the 1934 to 1939 ‘ 10.5 from the figures which fol- 
PASSED, @mount of new risks writ- 1919 to 1939 . 0.2 low. The writings of the 
ten yearly, and for fire . ¢ ' stock carriers increased 
in find te alone. According to (“Fire To ae te pee Retio: sharply in 1939, recovering 
; CABIN, M Insurance By States,” pub- 1924 to 1929 ; : fully from the 1938 reac- 


formants lished by The Underwriter 1929 to 1934 : Y tion which followed very 

- Policies Printing & Publishing Com- 1934 to 1939 . . sizable gains the two pre- 
pany, the net fire risks 1919 to 1939 : . ceding years. Inconsistent 
written in 1938 by stock % increase in Combined Ratio: with the somewhat fixed 

PREMIW ® Companies represented $63,- 1919 to 1924 22. 18, trend of the mutuals, the 

000,000,000 of property 1924 to 1929 ; . fluctuating volume of stock 

values as against $435,000,- 9 ie to ‘ ~~ company business of late 

of net premiums col- 1919 to 1939 : 8. years has been influenced 

lected. But, there is no con- almost exclusively by auto- 

celvable manner by which mobile business. 

these figures can be compared with those published, Stock Fire _ Mutual Fire 

also for the year 1938, by the American Mutual Alli- pes *Net Reporting _ *Net 

ance revealing the total insurance in force on all classes —_— $799! 834. , a re 

of risks of mutual fire carriers to be in excess of 335 752,370 2.412 

$45,000,000,000 on December 31, 1938, as against 1938 333 y 2,423 

tet premium writings of about $154,000,000. Several oo 2,422 

years ago a very prominent mutual insurance company 331 oe 

aa mage that mutual insurance companies 325 : 2.415 

carried about y oO in 338 2,438 y 

in the United a —— yor ssaniay adds * Shown in thousands, last three figures (000) omitted. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STOCK-MUTUAL TRENDS—Continued 


These figures do not seem to confirm the known and 
mounting competition of certain mutual carriers. Varied 
plans of operation make it exceedingly difficult to de- 
termine accurately the inroads mutual carriers are mak- 
ing into the premium income of stock institutions. The 
vast majority of the over 2,400 mutual carriers con- 
centrate operations either locally, to one or more 
counties or to home states. So many are virtually social 
enterprises that while collectively they constitute a vital 
part in the insurance world, individually they are of 
little importance. The business which these carriers 
transact cannot be measured properly on the basis of 
premium volume. Most of them operate on the purely 
assessable plan, levying assessments annually at a rate 
only sufficient to care for losses and expenses incurred. 
They rarely compete with agency represented stock com- 
panies and there has been no apparent inclination on 
their part to alter their scope of activity or plan of 
operation. 

Of the many mutual fire insurance companies, prob- 
ably no more than 10% extend their fields of operation 
beyond the boundaries of the home state. It is this type 
of institution which has been giving the stock carriers 
greater competition, some going so far as extending 
representation to agencies formerly utilizing only stock 
carriers. 


Twenty-Year Study 


In the statistical tabulation accompanying this article 
figures are presented covering a period of twenty years, 
1920 to 1939 inclusive, revealing the experience of 
twenty of the more important mutual carriers compared 
with the experience of twenty representative stock in- 
surance institutions. The competitive spirit of the mu- 
tuals, covered by the study, is revealed by a review of 
the records, disclosing that ten of the twenty carriers, 
through by-law amendments, have within recent years 
repealed the policyholders’ contingent liability. Now all 
of the policies issued by these carriers are non-assess- 
able, except those issued in states which require and 
provide for contingent liability. For the purpose of our 
study, only mutual fire insurance companies writing 
business at tariff rates were selected. If this important 
feature of underwriting procedure was ignored, the sta- 
tistics would not be properly comparable. 

The premium volume of the stock carriers fluctuated 
over the years covered by the review. The mutuals 
made steady gains; during the period premiums more 
than quadrupled as against an advance of only 18.2% 
by the stock companies. However the dollar growth 
is not so striking. In the case of stock carriers the 
business is much longer established and growth for 
that reason is more difficult to obtain. Another inter- 
esting development is the changed percentages of fire 
business to the total writings of both classes of car- 
riers. In 1919 strictly fire risks accounted for 96% 
of the total premium volume of the mutuals, and, by 
the year 1934, this had dropped to 86%. Over the 
same period the premium volume of the stock carriers, 
as respect fire and allied lines of insurance, developed 
a trend differing from that experienced by the mutuals, 
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the percentage of strictly fire business in 1934 bein 


71% as compared with 66% in 1919. The 1934103; 


comparison brings to light a thought provoking tren 
This reveals that while there has been a drop in th 
percentage of fire business in relation to the toty 
volume, with the mutuals from 86% to 76% and th 
stocks from 71% to 56%, the fire premiums of muty; 
increased from $29,023,000 to $36,785,000, while lik 
writings of stocks decreased from $189,000,00 
$177 ,000,000. 

Whenever the relative merits of stock and mut) 
carriers are discussed, particularly in regard to th 
cost of supporting the plan of operation followed }y 
the carriers, the question is raised whether it woul 
be possible for mutual companies to perform the san 
services as the stock carriers without incurring much 
higher expenses. On this point it is found that through. 
out the entire period of our statistical study the opera 
ing expenses of the mutual companies advanced faster 
than those reported by the stock institutions. Jus 
what interpretation should be placed on this trend, we 
leave open for discussion. Heavier acquisition costs 
may account for the larger part of the 38.9% increax 
in the expense ratio of the mutuals, as compared with 
a rise of 18.1% on the part of the stock carriers. The 
expenses of the mutuals have advanced without inte- 
ruption, and in 1939 the operating cost ratio was 34.3%, 
an increase of 1.4 points over 1934, when the expense 
ratio was 32.9%, having advanced from 24.7% in 1919 
The stock carriers had an expense ratio in 1939 of 
47.7%, a decrease of 2.3 points under the 1934 opera 
ing cost ratio of 50.0% ; and an increase of 7.3 points 
from the 40.4% ratio in 1919, 


Loss Ratio Fluctuation 


The loss ratios of both classes of carriers have flu 
tuated, but over the years under review there tt 
veloped only a negligible net change in the stock com- 
panies’ experience. They reported a loss ratio in 1% 
of 45.3% against 45.2% in 1919, and a drop of many 
points compared with the 1924 ratio of 57.7%. The 
loss ratio of the mutuals in 1939 of 38.3% also showed 
improvement compared with the high mark of 42.5% 
in 1924. Compared with the 1919 experience, however 
there has been a sharp increase, 38.3% in 1939 agains 
31.7% in 1919, a rise of 6.5 points or over 20% 8 
compared with the virtually unchanged experience 0 
the stock companies. 

Slowly but surely there is displayed by the figut 
marked evidence of a narrowing of the spread betwet 
the combined loss and expense ratios of the two class 
of institutions. There was a difference of 29.2 pots 
in 1919 when the combined loss and expense ratios 
the mutuals was 56.4%, the stocks 85.6%, while tit 
spread in 1939 was 20.6 points. Again comparing th 
experience for these two years the combined loss # 
expense ratio of the mutuals reflect a rise percentage 
wise of 28.7% compared with 8.6% for the stocks. 

The 20 mutual insurance carriers and the 20 sto 
insurance carriers, whose figures were used for the 
purpose of this study, follow: 

(Continued on page 16) 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


INVESTMENT PRACTICES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


HE accompanying 
ie of two hundred 

and sixty insurance 
companies operating in the 
fire and casualty fields re- 
veals that nearly every type 
of investment program has 
heen followed in the selec- 
tion of assets. Some com- 
panies have concentrated on ae 
diversification, others on ice 
appreciation, safety of prin- Bank 
cipal, liquidity or yield. 
However, as a group the 
companies have maintained 
ahigh degree of diversifica- 
tion and unusual liquidity 
in their invested assets. 

Real estate, including home office property, and 
mortgages amount to less than five per cent of admitted 
assets. With the exception of cash, agents’ balances 
and other miscellaneous assets (totaling about 16% in 
the fire field and 23% in the casualty) all other items 
represent invested assets in the form of bonds or stocks, 
usually listed securities. 


Government 


Railroad 

Public Utility 

Miscellaneous 
Total Bonds 


Public Utility 
Miscellaneous 
Total Stocks 


Agents’ Balances 
Other Assets 


New York Restrictions 


A new restriction on fire and casualty insurers in 
New York State is the requirement of the new Insur- 
ance Code that a company’s funds, to the extent of 
0% of its combined unearned premium and loss re- 
serves be held in cash or invested in a limited class of 
securities known as “reserve investments.” These in- 
vestments are of substantially the same type in which 
life insurers are required to invest and must be kept 
iree from any lien or pledge. This restriction did not 
prove a burden or disturb investment policies as prac- 
mf all companies previously met this require- 
ent, 

Although it is hard to generalize, because of the vary- 
iif programs followed by individual companies, there 
are certain fundamental differences between the invest- 
ment policies generally followed by fire and casualty 
companies. These differences may quite possibly have 
been influenced by the relative differences in financial 
Psition, the casualty companies having a generally 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


State and Municipal .... 


Real Estate and Mortgages. . 


smaller margin of assets 
over liabilities and, there- 
fore, smaller capacity to ab- 
sorb violent fluctuations in 
security values than the gen- 
erally heavily capitalized fire 
insurance field. 


Stock 
Casualty 
1931 1939 

13.5 


Stock 

Fire 
1931 1939 
10.7 


19.2 
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Fire Companies 
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Most companies, for 
many years, have invested 
in stocks. Fire companies 
have been particularly ac- 
tive in this field and at the 
end of 1939 the one hun- 
dred and thirty-five compa- 
nies included in this study 
had an average of 44% of 
their total admitted assets 
so invested as compared with 35% invested in bonds. 
Included in the stock total are both common and pre- 
ferred issues along with substantial holdings of insur- 
ance stocks, the latter representing almost entirely stocks 
of affiliated companies (both fire and casualty) which 
companies in turn maintain investment portfolios which 
include large bondholdings. 

In general, the fire companies have maintained a suf- 
ficient percentage of assets in so-called approved securi- 
ties to cover adequately outstanding liabilities and it is 
a fact that actively traded stocks are more liquid than 
many classes of bonds, and liquidity is an important 
element in view of the possible need for cash in the 
event of a conflagration. 
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Casualty Companies 


The casualty companies as a group have pursued a 
more conservative investment policy with half of ad- 
mitted assets invested in bonds and only 22% invested 
in stocks. At the end of 1939 the one hundred and 
twenty-five casualty companies in this tabulation had 
invested 30% of assets in government bonds, more than 
half of their bond portfolios. The casualty companies 
reported relatively larger cash and agents’ balances than 
did the fire group, but in this respect it must be remem- 
bered that the casualty group transacts relatively 
more business in proportion to their size than do the 
fire companies. The casualty group had small insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 








ADMITTED ASSETS—Continued 


stockholdings and just under half of the stock port- 
folios was invested in miscellaneous or industrial issues, 
two-thirds of which were common. 


Investments and Liabilities 


In reviewing the exhibit showing the classification of 
admitted assets of the individual companies or in in- 
terpreting the investment practices of any company, one 
very important point should be kept in mind—the rela- 
tion of such investments to outstanding liabilities. A 
company may have a higher than average percentage of 
assets invested in real estate, in common stocks or in 
some other class of security yet may, in addition, main- 
tain as high a degree of diversification and even greater 
liquidity in relation to outstanding liabilities than an- 
other company with a more normal diversification of 
assets but larger liabilities. For this reason we have 
included additional columns in our detailed exhibit 
showing the amount of liabilities and their ratio to ad- 
mitted assets. 


The margin of assets over liabilities is very important 
in judging a company’s conservatism or lack of it in 
selecting investments. This is amply illustrated by the 
extreme fluctuations of the securities markets in recent 
years and the very wide and often rapid changes in 
surplus position. In fact fluctuations were so severe 
that beginning with December 31, 1931 the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners adopted vary- 
ing methods of averaging market quotations of stocks 
and did not return to the use of actual market quota- 
tions until December 31, 1934. Bonds amply secured 
and not in default have been carried for several years at 
amortized values. Specific details on the various valua- 
tion methods adopted during the above period are fully 
outlined in the introduction to Best’s Insurance Reports. 


Eight-Year Trend 


During 1932, based on annual statement figures as of 
December 31, 1931, we made a similar study of assets 
covering a representative group of companies in each 
field. About the same difference existed at the end of 
1931 between fire and casualty companies as exists 
today and each group maintained roughly about the 
same percentage of admitted assets in bonds and in 
stocks as was reported at the end of 1938, the 1931 
figures being based on security quotations as of June 30, 
1931 


In interpreting the trends due consideration must be 
given to the violent fluctuations in market prices of 
stocks over the period. For instance, the 1931 ratios 
reflect June 30, 1931 market prices which based on 
Standard Statistics averages were about 118 as com- 
pared to 64.5 for December 31, 1931 and a low point of 
about 38 reached in June, 1932. Recovery and minor 
recession brought the same index to 82.5 at the end of 
1937 and about ten points higher at the end of 1939. 
However, all classes did not react or recover on this 
basis and the substantial reduction in railroad stocks, 
for instance, was due partly to depreciation and partly 
to actually smaller rail holdings. 
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The principal change in each group over the eigti. 
year period has been an increase in cash and U, §, Gy. 
ernment bondholdings made possible principally throyg; 
the relative reduction in holdings of all other clagges 
bonds. The fire companies increased cash and goyen. 
ment bonds from 12.4% to 29.9% while the cagyaiy 
companies went a step further and increased cash ap 
government bonds from 13.5% to 44.0% of admitiei 
assets by the end of 1939. 

The same general trend was followed by the gp. 
panies in their stockholdings, there being an increase jy 
insurance and miscellaneous (mainly industrial) op. 
mon stocks and a decrease in bank, railroad and utili, 
issues, the percentage of all stockholdings remaining 
approximately the same. 

The greater emphasis on liquidity and in general th 
trend toward lower interest rates through 1939 natural) 
affected yield. It also places both classes of carriers in 
a position to enter other investment fields promising 
either higher yield or chances of appreciation as soona 
business conditions warrant, maintaining in the mea- 
time adequate protection for policyholders. 


260 Companies 


The study of admitted assets covers 260 companies 
and has been classified into four groups, three coveriy 
fire companies and one devoted to stock casualty com- 
panies. The tabulation covering fire companies appears 
on pages 52 to 54 and that devoted to casualty companis 
on 56 and 57. 

The first fire group includes domestic stock fire con- 
panies, the second the United States branches of foreig 
fire companies while the third is devoted to a specd 
study of group enterprises with the inter-ownershiy 
of insurance stocks eliminated. 

This latter classification is clearly necessary in am 
fyzing the investment position of the fleet carriers whic! 
report very large holdings in stocks, primarily Deca 
of investment in subsidiaries, when the subsidiaries 
vest almost wholly in bonds. 

All groups’ assets are segregated alike for the pur 
pose of uniformity. To complete the tabulations thet 
also appear the amount of total admitted assets a 
outstanding liabilities, both as of December 31, 1% 
Assets generally reflect amortized values for bonds a 
actual market values for stocks. 





STOCK MUTUAL TRENDS—Continued 


Stock Carriers:—Aetna, Agricultural, American 
Newark, Automobile, Continental, Fire Associatitt 
Fireman’s Fund, Glens Falls, Great American, Hat 
ford, Home, Insurance Company of North Ament 
National Fire, National Liberty, National Union, Phe 
nix, Queen, St. Paul, Springfield and United Stats 
Fire. 

Mutual Carriers:—Berkshire, Central Manufacttt 
ers, Fitchburg, Hardware Dealers, Hardware, Mim. 
Holyoke, Implement Dealers, Indiana Lumbermet 
Lumbermens of Mansfield, Lumber of Boston, Met 
mack, Middlesex, Minnesota Implement, National Re 
tailers, Northwestern, Pawtucket, Pennsylvania Lit 
bermens, Quincy, United of Boston, and Worcester. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
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diaries it ATEST reports indicate that by J.C. CLENDENIN, However, this is a pioneering and 
nearly 380,000 wheat farms are Assistant Professor of Finance, experimental enterprise, _ whose 

> the pur- insured under the Federal Crop University of California management gives every indication 

ions thee Insurance Corporation’s — all-risk of improving its record as experi- 


ence points the way, so initial losses 
may perhaps be discounted. 

The Corporation writes but one 
policy, on wheat. It insures against 


ssets ani Wheat crop insurance program for 
31, 19% the 1940 season. This represents 
bonds ani Nearly 30% of the nation’s wheat 





farmers and 23% of the nation’s 
wheat acreage, and is an increase of crop failure resulting from practi- 
128% in number of policies and cally any hazard except neglect and 
56% in insured acreage as compared abuse, indemnifying the assured in 
serican @ with the 1939 record. bushels of wheat (or their current 
ssociatit dollar equivalent) for any shortage 
an, Hat: Two-Year Progress of crop below an agreed “insured 
Americ yield.” Premiums and insured yields 
‘on, Phot These startling figures sum- are based on records or appraisals 


ed States marize the progress of the govern- of the individual farms. 
, ments two-year-old venture into 


the insurance business. There are Underwriting Losses Sustained 





factut- 
He Minn other angles, of course, among them 
feet the fact that the government pays The 1939 underwriting results 
; “Mer the Corporation’s operating ex- were not satisfactory. Operations 
ae Reg Petses so that only net premiums were begun too late in the year, 
tio fas need be charged, and the further with the result that applications had 
pork “| fact that substantial additional to be accepted even after the crop 
cester. losses have already been incurred. (Continued on the next page) 
ALTY NEV! 
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CROP INSURANCE—Continued 


had suffered damage in some locali- 
ties. Also, premium rates and in- 
sured yields were computed hastily 
by inexperienced appraisers, and to 
cap the climax an extensive sum- 
mer drought in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska section brought thousands of 
abnormal losses. Claims were paid 
to 31% of the insureds, for a total 
of 9,546,159 bushels of wheat. Pre- 
mium collections had been only 6,- 
983,109 bushels. 


1940 Losses 


For 1940 the Corporation will 
probably again pay out more wheat 
in losses than it has collected in pre- 
miums. This time the error lies in 
acceptance of applications in large 
numbers in the Kansas-Nebraska 
area in the last ten days before seed- 
ing time last fall, when it was al- 
ready apparent to farmers that the 
ground was too dry for successful 
seeding. The Corporation will lose 
some business if it stops this sort of 
leak, for the problem will probably 
have to be solved by setting the ap- 
plication deadline several weeks be- 
fore seeding time. Even this may 
not completely control adverse se- 
lection based on subsoil conditions, 
but it will avoid large losses. 





Premium Rates 


The premium rates collected for 
1940 winter wheat insurance aver- 
age 41% higher and the insured 
yields 13% lower than those ob- 
tained in 1939. These figures reflect 
in large part an increase of volume 
in risky territory, but it is reported 
that the revised 1940 rates would 
have brought premiums and losses 
reasonably close to a balance had 
they been in effect in the 1939 year, 
in spite of the Kansas-Nebraska 
drought. The 1940 rate and insured 
yield figures are based on improved 
methods and data which correct 
most of the discriminatory injus- 
tices of the 1939 figures. One tough 
problem is still unsolved, however— 
how does one determine the proper 
allowance on insured yields and 
premium rates for such practices as 
summer fallowing, fertilizing of 
soil, crop rotation, using improved 
varieties of seed, etc., when there 
are innumerable types, degrees, and 
combinations of such practices? 


Administrative Record Good 


Two recent publications by the 
management of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, their “First 
Annual Report” (1939) and “A 





Representative Counties Showing Average Yields and Premium Rates in 
Bushels per Acre—1939 Crop Year 


County and State 


MN soi gnnicbodsedeeuasweees'es 


Golden Valley, North Dakota ............ 
Whitman, Washington 
Morton, Kansas 
ee WE eee Tee eee 


10-Year 
Average Average Premium for— 
Yield 75% 50% 
for County Coverage Coverage 
21.7 1.1 0. 

8.9 1.6 8 
26.4 5 .21 
7.7 2.3 15 
20.2 6 11 


1 Policies subject to minimum premium rate. 








Statement on Crop _ Insurange” 
(February 1940), are extremely 
candid and worthy of study by jp. 
surance men generally. They leaye 
the impression that the managers of 
the Corporation mean to make this 
thing work. To check this impres- 
sion against the record the Corpo. 
ration makes in the field the author 
recently queried representative 
farmers, bankers, fire  insurane 
agents, and teachers of agriculture 
in 125 wheat-producing commui- 
ties in 16 states. The record is im. 
pressive and very favorable. The 
opinions of these different voca- 
tional groups were almost identical, 
When asked to indicate whether the 
Corporation was severe, fair, or 
lenient in its business methods, 10% 
said severe, 78% said fair, and 12% 
said lenient. Asked about care in 
supervision of risks, 68% said the 
Corporation was careful, 20% said 
casual, and 12% said careless. On 
the matter of the prevalence of 
fraud against the Corporation, 32% 
said there was none, 60% said a 
few cases, and 8% said it was wide- 
spread. 


Criticisms 


That does not mean, of course, 
that the Corporation has no critics 
Inquiries produced the following 
criticisms, along with about a dozen 
others, in order of frequency: (1) 
Rates are too high and_ insured 
yields are too low to make the it- 
surance attractive in risky areas. 
(2) Insurance indemnifying only up 
to 75% of an average yield is not 
sufficient to protect from an opera: 
ing loss, and must be supplemented 
by other covers (especially hai 
whenever the “stand” is good. (3 
“Other counties” get unfairly lov 
rates and high insured yields, and 
“my improved farming methods 
are not adequately recognized. (4 
Adjusters insist on harvesting poor 
stands which aren’t worth cutting 
and are “stingy” on adjustments 0 
such stands when they are abat- 
doned without harvesting. (5) The 
policy requires a farmer to was 
time and money seeding an alrea(y- 
insured crop when the soil is so dry 
(or wet) at seeding time that he 
knows the effort to be futile. (6) In 
some sections the policy requires te 
seeding light or winter-killed stants 
but does not indemnify the cost. 
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The Problem of Volume 


Of all the criticisms of the Cor- 
poration’s work the most serious 
seems to be the “high premium” 
protest. It comes mostly from risky 
areas such as Morton County in 
Kansas (see accompanying rate 
table) where the quoted premiums 
amount to a substantial percentage 
of the insured yield. Such premiums 
are not discriminatory—in fact, 
they are net premiums, with the 
government paying operating ex- 
penses—but they sound so high that 
the farmers hesitate to pay them. 
The cheaper 50% coverage would 
seem to be the solution, but the 
farmers regard it as inadequate. 
Less than 10% of the F.C.I.C. pol- 
icies are on the 50% basis. Despite 
the complaints, however, the risky 
areas are thus far buying insurance 
about as freely as other sections. 
Whether they will continue to do 
so, and especially in years when soil 
moisture conditions presage good 
crops, no one can predict. 


Creditors’ Response 


The Crop Insurance Corporation 
had hoped to interest banks, mort- 
gage lenders, and creditors gen- 
erally in urging their farm debtors 
to carry wheat insurance. The Fed- 
eral loan agencies are assisting in 
this to some extent, but inquiry 
among banks and life insurance 
companies lending in the wheat belt 
discloses that few of the life insur- 
ance companies and only a minority 
of the banks urge crop insurance 
and very few require it. Sixty per 
cent of the banks are disregarding it 
entirely. Several institutions merely 
insure their own share-crop inter- 
ests on farms which they own. 


Operating Expenses 


The operating expenses of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion for 1939 were $4,800,000, or 
about 98% of the value of claims 
paid. For the 1940 year they are 
expected to be $5,500,000, which is 
about one-third the value of pre- 
mums collected. Much of the oper- 
ating expense is fixed overhead for 
salaries and statistical work, so the 
ratio of expense to premiums should 
decline if volume rises. Volume is 
therefore vital, and areas in which 
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less than 20% of the farms partici- 
pate should ultimately be abandoned 
to avoid excessive expense ratios. 


The Outlook 


There is no present disposition to 
modify the Corporation’s plan of 
operation. Insurance payable in 
terms of bushels, premiums in 
bushels, premium rates based on 
the farm’s own productivity and 
loss record, an insured production 
of 50% or 75% of the farm’s aver- 
age, coverage of all hazards except 
neglect and abuse—these are still 
regarded as fundamental. There is 
no effort to broaden the Corpora- 
tion’s operations to include an ac- 
tual-loss hail rider, or any other 
cover which private companies are 
willing to write. 

The dream of assured and stabi- 
lized farm income which gave rise 
to the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration can never be realized by 
insuring wheat alone. Consequently, 
Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture are talking of insuring 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and ultimately 
other crops. Congress _ recently 
passed a bill ordering the F.C.I.C. 
into the business of insuring cot- 
ton, but fortunately President 
Roosevelt vetoed it. As the Presi- 
dent remarked, we do not yet have 
adequate proof of the soundness of 
the present actuarial approach, nor 





do we know how the rates can be 


adjusted to cover administrative 
costs. Also, we have no definite idea 
of how widely the insurance will 
continue to sell. Extension of the 
program should wait until the 
wheat experiment definitely proves 
or disproves its feasibility. 


Chances of Success 


And will the wheat experiment 
work? There is a chance that it 
will. Constant improvement in oper- 
ating methods, in the statistical 
basis, in the details of the policy, 
are positive signs. Political favors 
and local subsidies are not mixed 
with the insurance as yet. In most 
areas the Corporation has a reputa- 
tion for fairness and soundness. In 
three or four years, if sales volume 
can be maintained, it will be well 
established. After that the principal 
hazard will be politics. 

A successful crop insurance pro- 
gram in the present manner will 
impair private lines to some extent, 
especially hail insurance. However, 
hail insurance can be written as an 
excess line whenever the crop 
looks good, and if crop insurance 
actually does stabilize farm income 
it should benefit the private sale of 
other typés of insurance. There is 
a fair chance that this kind of gov- 
ernment competition will do more 
good than harm. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





INVISIBLE HANDS 


An unmistakable hum in the night...through gray clouds 
in a moonlit sky tiny red and green lights glow...glow and 
disappear in the darkness, as—swiftly and surely—the night 
plane to Los Angeles, to Chicago, to Miami, flashes by... 

Swiftly and surely. For at the controls are not only a 
competent pilot and co-pilot, but—in addition—invisible 
hands ... hands that have very materially helped bring to 
aviation in this country its remarkable record of progress. 


For progress and development in any industry are almost 


always in direct ratio to the degree of financial responsibility 
that industry can establish. 

The Maryland always has been closely associated with 
aviation...providing all-important insurance coverage...be- 
ginning with mechanics and other airport personnel and 
extending to the airliners themselves and their passengers. 

As aviation continues to grow, insurance keeps pace... 
developing new and necessary protection for aviation and 


the air traveler. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


‘The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


THE MARYLAND 





This advertisement appears in TIME * FORTUNE * BUSINESS WEEK and FORBES during the month of July 
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SSETS 


T IS perhaps rather more suitable 

that some of the observances I shall 

make should be made at the present 
time rather than, for instance, during 
the depths of the depression, for 
these are easier and more prosperous 
times than then and most if not all of 
the carriers whose Balance Sheets 
I shall be talking about are now in 
so.much better financial shape than 
then. This is one of the reasons that 
it seems to me that the time has come 
to consider in a calmer atmosphere 
certain features or principles that it 
would have been rather harder to 
talk about a few years ago without 
running a considerable risk of tread- 
ing on a good many people’s toes. 
Do not think from this that I am 
going to explode a lot of bombs or 
launch violent attacks on the methods 
of our business. There are, however, 
some notions current, rising out of 
the recent financial hard times, that 
could very well be dispassionately 
re-examined. Neither am I making 
this survey of Balance Sheets solely 
for the purpose of attacking these 
notions. You will readily recognize 
my criticisms as I come to them and 
| trust you will not find them un- 
reasonable. 


General Public Interest 


I intend to discuss briefly the 
points of view from which we should 
regard the Assets and Liabilities of 
the various insurance entities that 
we have to deal with, including not 
only the ordinary insurance carriers 
but some of the “Funds” set up for 
various purposes. Before going into 
details, let us first touch on the point 
as to why there is so much interest 
in the financial statements of insur- 
ance carriers. By “interest” I mean 
‘ere not so much our professional 
interest but rather the interest the 
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general public or insureds have in 
such statements. When we deal with 
business entities in every day life 
we are usually not particularly con- 
cerned as to their financial condi- 
tion, although sometimes, of course, 
we are incidentally, as for example 
if we are buying an automobile and 
do not want to find we have an 
“orphan” on our hands. But nor- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This article is from the Presidential Ad- 
dress made to the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
Because of its excellence, authoritativeness 
and its general interest to all students of the 
business we did not attempt to cut it to a 
length suitable for a single issue. Therefore 
only comments on Assets appear this month 
to be followed in August by a discussion of 
Liabilities and Mr. Perryman's very interest- 
ing general comments on publications and 
services that make analyses of insurance com- 
pany statements, 


by F. S. PERRYMAN, 
Secretary, Royal Indemnity Company 


mally if we are buying some goods, 
say furniture, we are more interested 
in the seller’s reputation for selling 
good and honest products than we 
are in whether it is making money 
and will be in existence in five or 
ten years time. I am naturally not 
speaking of transactions such as in- 
vesting in an individual corporation 
or lending money to one, when we 
would be greatly interested in the 
financial status. 

With insurance, however, it is 
different. If a man in the street is 
taking out a life insurance policy 
that may run for ten, twenty, forty 
or more years, or if he is buying a 
five-year fire insurance policy, or 
even if he is purchasing an automo- 
bile policy for a year only, he has or 
should have a very vital interest in 
the financial stability of the company 
he is dealing with. The reason for 
this is, of course, obvious—when we 
are dealing with an insurance carrier 
we are dealing with a financial insti- 
tution and buying its promise to do 
something, which is primarily finan- 
cial, if certain contingencies arise: 
and so we want to make sure the 
carrier will be in existence and able 
to carry out this promise if called on 
to do so. Similar consideration 
would apply to dealings with other 
financial institutions such as banks 
but most people seem to be less in- 
terested in the financial strength of 
their banks than they are in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Assets and Liabilities—Continued 


solvency of their insurance carriers. 
As to the reasons for this, several 
could be advanced but I do not in- 
tend to pursue this aspect of the 
subject. 


Balance Sheets 


Now to get at last to our Balance 
Sheets. Let us consider first the 
usual case of a Casualty insurance 
carrier, whether Stock or Mutual, 
whether private or public or semi- 
public (the last category would in- 
clude for instance competitive Work- 
men’s Compensation State Funds). 
The Balance Sheet we are now go- 
ing to consider is in the usual form 
in that Assets are on one side and 
Liabilities on the other, but we find 
that for an insurance carrier the 
Balance Sheet differs quite consid- 
erably even from those for other 
financial institutions, in that the Lia- 
bilities are so large and contingent, 
in the sense that they represent a lot 
of debts that are as yet undeter- 
mined and in many instances not yet 
due. Naturally, the evaluation of 
these large contingent liabilities is 
a matter for experts, that is to say 
actuaries. However, I will return 
later to this question of the evalua- 
tion of liabilities for it seems rather 
more orderly to first take the left- 
hand side of the Balance Sheet, the 
Assets, and consider that. 

Before doing this, however, a few 
words are necessary as to the philos- 
ophy of preparing a balance sheet at 
all: the carrier has these more or 
less contingent and indeterminate 
liabilities and to meet them has its 
assets which are realizable or liquid 
in varying degrees: the question is 
how can these different quantities 
be compared one with the other or 
in other words what common de- 
nominator should be used to make 
the desired comparison. The answer 
to this question is, and is difficult to 
admit any other, reduce both sides 
to reasonable present values, that is, 
find out what the liabilities and what 
the assets are worth now. It is worth 
while to bear this principle con- 
stantly in mind for while few would 
deny it life service, most of the de- 
partures from sound practice in re- 
gard to balance sheet arise from 
neglect of the principle—sometimes 
unconscious and sometimes deliber- 
ate. 
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Character of Assets 


The Assets of a Casualty carrier 
consist of items such as Cash, In- 
vestments (Bonds & Stock, Real 
Estate, Mortgages, Etc.), Uncol- 
lected Premiums, Accrued Interest 
and various miscellaneous items. I 
do not intend to discuss all of these 
in detail. The item “Cash” does 
not require much consideration, for 
if the cash is in a solvent bank it can 
be taken at its face value. In trou- 
blous times, however, consideration 
may be required to be given to the 
banks in which the cash is held. 


Bonds and Stocks 


As to Bonds and Stocks, however, 
some thought should be given to the 
values to be placed upon such invest- 
ments. We are all familiar with the 
debates upon the proper method of 
evaluating such investments, partic- 
ularly during times of depression 
and panic. To the question “How 
are Bonds and Stocks to be valued 
for statement purposes?” the ra- 
tional answer would appear to be to 
use market values or perhaps if we 
have had a rather different early 
training we might say “not greater 
than market values.” On _ second 
thought, it might be advisable to 
stop here and first ask ourselves a 
question or two. Bonds. and Stocks 
usually make up the major portion 
of a Casualty company’s invested 
assets. Now these invested assets 
are held for what purpose? To be 
available to meet the liabilities set 
out on the other side of the Balance 
Sheet and in the meanwhile to earn 
interest, some of which may be re- 
quired to maintain that part of the 
reserves which are long-term and 
valued on an interest or discounted 
basis. 

Arguing on these lines we could 
come to the conclusion that the value 
to be placed on the assets, particu- 
larly invested assets, should be that 
which will produce the required in- 
terest (required to maintain the re- 
serves) and the amounts of the lia- 
bilities at the time they are due. 
Since we know as far as the liabilities 
are concerned only approximately 
when and what will be due, it is 
hard to put the invested asset valua- 
tion on this basis and in any case, 


who can say what a given invested 
asset will be worth in a few years 
time. So here we are no further for. 
ward toward a suitable basis of 
valuation. An explanation or varia. 
tion of the preceding argument, and 
another one of a rather differen 
type, can lead to the following con- 
clusion, at any rate for bonds. 


Valuation Basis 


A Casualty company, being a go. 
ing concern and having a good part 
of its liabilities not due until after 
the lapse of what may be a consider. 
able time in the future, does not have 
to sell its investments to meet its 
current liabilities and so, provided 
the bonds are sound, the carrier can 
afford to hold them to maturity and 
thus can value them on a “yield 
basis.” This leads to the amortiz- 
tion method of valuation. I won't go 
into the pros and cons of this a 
length. The method has some obvi- 
ous advantages, the principal being 
that we get a steady and readily. 
checked valuation, and in times of 
depressed market values where 
there is not a free or representative 
market, we avoid having to face the 
severe but assumedly temporary e- 
preciation. All the same, I person- 
ally do not like the idea of carrying 
bonds at above market values, ever 
in troublous times. On the other 
hand, in times when market values 
are high it is to my mind just as bad 
to have to show all the appreciation 
which is possibly just as temporary 

As regards stocks, similar princ- 
ples hold except there being no me 
turity date or fixed yield, there ca 
be no amortization plan generally 
As we all know, in times of de 
pressed markets it has been found 
to be necessary to set up so-callel 
“convention values” above the a- 
tual market values, to avoid the 
facing of severe depreciation. 4 
corollary of this theory should bk 
that when the market is high, per 
haps artificially high, conventio 
values lower than market should lt 
set up. This, however, has not beet 
done. A desirable accomplishmetl 
would be the working out of a sv 
tem of stable values not exceeditg 
the actual market values. The # 
tainment of such a millenial object’ 
in the near future does not see 
possible, in view of the degree 
which times are out-of-joint. 

(Continued on page 7!) 
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Like a team of perfectly matched show horses, Standard 
service is right in step with the needs and activities of its 
agents and brokers. 


During these summer months, when thousands of home- 
owners are planning their vacation trips, Standard is 
featuring Burglary Insurance in a series of advertisements 
in leading national magazines . . . opening the way to 
sales to 3,500,000 prospects. But such timely advertising 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


and sales help is only one phase of the company’s modern 
agency service. Back of every Standard representative is 
a nation-wide organization of experienced claim and field 
men, underwriters, safety engineers, auditors . . . all ready 
to provide the kind of service that satisfies. 


A Standard field man will tell you more about the advan- 
tages offered by this strong, well-managed, 56-year-old 
Casualty and Bonding company. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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It is our earnest desire to cooperate to the fullest extent 
. . to fit our contracts to the assured's needs . . . to 
provide "tomorrow's broader protection today." If you 


have any special problems, bring them to us. Let us help 





you. i 
PEARL ASSURANCE CO. (U.S. BRANCH) cha 
low 

THE EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & MARINE bell 
INSURANCE CO. ‘a 


MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PEARL AMERICAN FLEET ||: 


Home Office — 80 John St., New York io 

1Cé 

CLEVELAND e CINCINNATI 

314 Bulkley Bldg. 2810 Carew Tower tote 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 191 
525 Chestnut St. e 175 W. Jackson Blvd. e 200 Bush St. 1 
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World Wide Photo. 


WAR'S TOLL of MERCHANT SHIPPING 


il NE picture is worth ten 
thousand words.” With 


this Chinese adage in mind 
we depict the toll of the war on mer- 
chant shipping by charting on a fol- 
lowing page the tonnage lost by 
belligerent and neutral nations as 
reported week by week from the out- 
break of hostilities on September 3, 
1939 to June 15, 1940. 


The World War 


During the 1914-1918 war a total 
of 15,000,000 tons of allied and 
neutral shipping was lost. A com- 
parison of this figure with the total 
tonnage of the Allied Powers prior 
to the world war, also charted, in- 
dicates that this 15,000,000 ton total 
was equal to 40 per cent of their 
total fleets at the outbreak of the 
1914 conflict. 

The Central Powers lost 200,000 
tons as a result of enemy action, 
2,400,000 tons through capture and 
400,000 tons by marine casualties 
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(Revised to June 15, 1940) 


by JAMES J. WALSH, 
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—an aggregate of 3,000,000 tons of 
shipping, or nearly 60 per cent of 
their pre-war tonnage. 

Merchant vessel losses averaged 
100,000 tons a month during 1914, 
but during the second quarter of 
1917 they averaged the startling 
figure of 746,000 tons per month. 
Average monthly losses declined 
steadily to 178,000 towards the end 
of 1918. 


The Present War 


When the present conflict started 
there was widespread conjecture as 
to the extent to which merchant 
ships would suffer in modern war- 
fare. The accompanying chart 
shows that the belligerents’ combined 
merchant vessel losses for the nine 
and one-half month period follow- 
ing the outbreak of war aggregated 
1,520,371 tons, or an average of 
160,039 tons per month. Taking 
into consideration the losses of 729,- 

(Continued on the next page) 








War's Toll—Continued 


779 tons sustained by neutral ship- 
ping during this same period, the 
average monthly merchant vessel 
loss due to the war has been 236,858 
tons. In computing the belligerents’ 
combined total tonnage, only such 
losses as Norway, Belgium and Hol- 
land suffered subsequent to their in- 
vasion on April 9th and May 10th 
and losses sustained by Italy after 
her declaration of war on June 10, 
1940, have been taken into account. 
Tonnage lost by these nations prior 
to these dates is included in ‘“Neu- 
trals’” losses. While Denmark was 
occupied on April 7th, this nation’s 
losses are considered in the neutral 
classification for the purpose of this 
article and accompanying graphs. 

In proportion, the majority of the 
Allied losses (in number, not in ton- 
nage) occurred during the period 
immediately following the outbreak 
of war, when ships were scattered 
and unprotected by convoy. 


Major Belligerents’ Losses 


Up to June 15, 1940 the known 
losses of Great Britain and France, 
according to records compiled by our 
Marine Claims Department, have 
been 1,043,353 gross tons. This is 
slightly less than 41% per cent of the 
pre-war tonnage of 23,935,858 be- 
longing to Great Britain and France. 


TONNAGE LOST 
Aa nsalt of Malle 


REPORTED WEEK 


The Allied losses of merchant 
shipping have therefore not been of 
a serious nature so far. It is inter- 
esting to note that during late No- 
vember and early December Allied 
losses rose abruptly to a level nearly 
equal to that of the first two weeks 
of the war. This sharp increase in 
losses was principally the result 
of the destructiveness of German 
mines. The recent heavy tonnage 
losses sustained by Great Britain are 
principally made up of the loss of 
three large vessels, notably the 
“CARINTHIA,” “ORMA” and 
“SCOTSTOWN” ex “CALE- 
DONIA,” of 20,277, 19,840, and 
17,046 gross tons respectively. 


German Losses 


Germany has so far lost a total 
of 398,589 tons, or almost 9 per cent 
of the 4,482,662 tons she possessed 
when the war started. It must be 
borne in mind however, that, at the 
outbreak of the war, practically the 
entire German merchant marine was 
moved to ports of safety and im- 
mobilized in home or neutral ports. 
Italy has endeavored to follow the 
same procedure. 

The pinnacles of the chart as far 
as German shipping losses are con- 
cerned recall vividly the scuttling of 
many large vessels, notably the 


COLUMBUS—32,581 gross tons, 











which was intercepted by a British 
warship about 500 miles off the U.S. 
Atlantic Coast on December 19. The 
highest peak in the graph denotes 
the loss of German vessels so far 
reported, during the early part of 
April 1940, due to German activities 
in Norway which were vigorously 
opposed by the British navy. 

Italian merchant vessel losses sub- 
sequent to Italy’s entry into the war, 
are depicted on Chart #2 separately 
from her Axis partner’s losses. The 
pinnacles of the graph denote the 
large tonnage lost by this nation 
during the first few days following 
her entry into the war. Practically 
all of this tonnage was lost through 
the scuttling of ships to avoid cap- 
ture. 


The Convoy System 


It was not until the early part of 
1917 that the British first introduced 
the convoy system during the World 
War. By the end of that year onl) 
50 per cent of British overseas 
shipping was running in convoy, bit 
by the end of the war approximately 
90 per cent of Britain’s merchant 
vessels were being convoyed. Ol 
of 16,693 vessels under convoy 7 
per cent arrived safely at destination 
—conclusive proof that the systet! 
was successful. 

In the present war the operatiol 
of the convoy system was placed 
effect shortly after war broke ott, 
it is unquestionably responsible 10 
a great degree for the recent decline 
in Allied losses from the level 0 
the first few months. 

The records of the Marine Claim’ 
Department show a total of 6 
belligerent and neutral vessels sunk 
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or missing since the start of the war 
to June 15, 1940. In alphabetical 
order of their flags these vessels are 
summarized together with respective 


gross tonnage: 
Vessels Gross 
Lost Flag 
1 Argentine 

Belgian (N) 

Belgian (B) 

British 

Danish 

Dutch (N) 

Dutch (B) 

Estonian 


Italian (N) 
Italian (B) 


Lithuanian 
Norwegian (N ) 
Norwegian (B) 
Panamanian 
Polish 
Rumanian 
Russian 

Spanish 
Swedish 
Yugoslavian 


2,590,150 


* Includes 17 vessels, the tonnage of which is 
not available. 

(N)—Losses as a Neutral. 

(B)—Losses as a Belligerent. 


The U. S. Merchant Fleet 


Particular note should be taken of 
the tremendous increase in United 
States tonnage since 1914. The fact 
should be emphasized, however, that 
the comparative figures greatly ex- 
aggerate the relative position of 


the United States as a maritime 
power as far as her merchant fleet is 
concerned, as 49 per cent of these 
vessels are over twenty years old, 
and 84 per cent were built fifteen 
or more years ago. In comparison, 
23 per cent of Great Britain’s mer- 
chant fleet is over twenty years of 
age, while 44 per cent is over fifteen 
years old. Of Japan’s merchant ves- 
sels, 39 per cent are over twenty 
years old and 55 per cent over fif- 
teen. In new vessels of five years of 
age or less, United States has only 
6 per cent compared to Great Brit- 
ain’s 21 per cent and Japan’s 27 per 
cent. Not only are the vessels of the 
United States Merchant Marine 
older in age but they are consider- 
ably slower in speed than those of 
other maritime powers. 70 per cent 
of United States vessels are under 
12 knots in speed; compared with 
less than 45 per cent in the case of 
Great Britain’s fleet. 


Future Trend 


The above few facts on the effect 
of sea warfare on merchant ship- 
ping are, of course, no criterion as 
to the future trend of merchant ma- 
rine losses due to the war. Should 
there be a decline in shipping fa- 
cilities on belligerent routes due to 
extreme war losses or further with- 
drawals of neutral vessels from com- 
bat zones, there may be an increase 
in the desire to purchase available 
tonnage from the United States, 
even though such vessels as may 
possibly be offered, may lack speed 
and be obsolete to a great extent. 
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AVIATION PROGRAM 


N important part of our Na- 

tional Defense program is the 
training of approximately 45,000 
new pilots under the supervision of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
This is a continuation of the highly 
successful Civilian Pilot Training 
Program which was launched last 
fall and which will be completed 
during the present month. 

Under the original program the 
Government required that each stu- 
dent be provided with a special 
aviation accident policy with a prin- 
cipal sum of $3,000, the premium 
for which was $14.00 each student. 
It was also required that each flight 
operator carry Public Liability with 
limits of $50/100,000 and Property 
Damage with a limit of $5,000, the 
premium for which was $12.75 each 
student. The same insurance cover- 
ages will be required under the new 
program commencing June 15, 1940. 
The accident rate has been reduced 
from $14.00 to $10.00, and the lia- 
bility rate from $12.75 to $8.00. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
President’s National Defense pro- 
gram all of the markets for aviation 
insurance are working closely with 
the C.A.A. officials in the planning 
of satisfactory rates, coverages and 
handling procedure. In this National 
emergency the services and facilities 
of underwriters will be closely co- 
ordinated. Rates and coverages will 
be uniform and while certain me- 
chanical details have not yet been 
completed, it is believed that in order 
to provide the best possible service 
in the handling of this insurance 
program a special office will be 
opened in Washington to serve as a 
centralized bureau in behalf of all 
underwriters. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


Downing Musgrove of Homer- 
ville, Ga., recently was appointed 
comptroller general and ex officio In- 
surance Commissioner of Georgia, 
succeeding the late W. B. Harrison. 
Mr. Musgrove was executive secre- 
tary to Governor Rivers for the 
past four years. 





That Americans are returning to the soil 
is indicated in the fact that three times as 
many insured persons were poisoned by 
plants and deake in 1939 as were thus af- 
flicted in 1914. 
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BA in the early days of this column we 
mentioned the fact that many thousands 
of NEWS subscribers are not only cover-to- 
cover readers but file every copy of the 
NEWS for future reference. That is why we 
instituted, some thirty-five years ago, the 
monthly cumulative index to facilitate loca- 
tion of worth-while articles, editorials, com- 
pany reports and such. 

And—we're not just patting our own manly 
backs when we speak of NEWS material as 
"worth while.” There is a very definite proof 
in almost monthly requests for the printer's 
delight—reprints. These important by-prod- 
ucts run in quantities from a few score to 
hundreds of thousands and in requests from 
an individual or so to a national demand. 
The last named will interest you most, we 
imagine. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


The latest reprint—from the June 1940 issue 
of the Fire & Casualty NEWS—amassed 
such over-night popularity that our printers 
and sales department developed a case of 
the screaming-meemees making the supply 
keep pace with pyramiding orders. Take into 
consideration the war in Europe, the fact 
that there are seventy-four foreign fire and 
casualty companies licensed to operate in 
the U. S., the title of the article—and, the 
popularity is explained. 

It is y-clept "The War and the Financial 
Position of the Foreign Insurance Companies 
Entered in the United States." Another 
popular reprint (April 1940 of the F. & C. 
and Life NEWS) was the "Complete Testi- 
mony of Alfred M. Best before the T.N.E.C." 
Although it concerned life company failures 
between 1930 and 1940, the testimony 
brought to public knowledge the amazingly 
fine financial record of the life business as 
a whole. 


AGED CLASSIC 


Older reprints, still enjoying popularity, are 
"Term vs. Level Rate Insurance" (November 
1938 Life NEWS) and "Facts and Fallacies 
Concerning the Analysis of Insurance Com- 
pany Statements" (November 1937 F. & C. 
NEWS). These babies told their stories so 
clearly and emphatically that we just can't 
discontinue them. However, the granddaddy 
of all reprints is one that dates back to 
issues of the NEWS in 1906. 

It concerned a special Best report on the 
San Francisco fire of April 1906 and orders 
ran into the hundreds of thousands when 
issued but—and here's proof of our pud- 
ding—we still, in 1940, get requests for 
copies of this booklet! Incidentally, if any 
of these reprints interest you drop this 
column a line and we'll try to oblige. At 
any rate, see you next month. 
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YES, oo.—NO? 


URING the “Half Day of 
School” conducted by Roy A. 
Duffus, well-known Rochester in- 
surance agent and educator, at the 
58th annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., in Syracuse, N. Y. in 
May of this year, a series of four 
questionnaires were presented. 
Last month we gave you the ques- 
tions and answers on coverage af- 


forded by inland marine lines anj 
below are the nine questions asked 
about Extended Coverage Endorse. 
ment No. 4. After you have trie 
your hand at these look on page 47 
for the correct answers as given a 
the convention. In the August and 
September issues of Best’s Fire and 
Casualty Insurance News we'll pre. 
sent the remaining two—Standard 
Farm Form and Fidelity Bonds, 


QUESTIONS 


. Two agents have written fire in- 
surance policies on the same 
property. One sells the assured 
Extended Coverage No. 4. Is it 
necessary to attach the endorse- 
ment on each policy for the as- 
sured to be properly protected ? 


. Does Extended Coverage No. 4 
cover loss by fire occurring after 
fall of building, if such fall is 
caused by a peril covered by Ex- 
tended Coverage No. 4? 


3. Is Extended Coverage No. 4 ap- 
plicable to policies covering rents, 
U. and O. profits and commis- 
sions? 

. Extended Coverage No. 4 is at- 
tached to a fire policy containing 
mortgagee clause. Is loss under 
Extended Coverage No. 4 also 
payable to the mortgagee? ...... 


. Extended Coverage No. 4 is at- 
tached to a fire insurance policy. 


Must the Assured continue sepa- 
rate windstorm or explosion in- 
surance policies on the same 
property to expiration? 


. Does Extended Coverage No. 4 
cover war risk or vandalism or 
malicious mischief ? 

. Does Extended Coverage No, 4 
cover smoke damage from cook- 
ing units which are connected ti 
a chimney by a_ smoke pipe’ 


. Is loss due to a steam boiler ex- 
plosion covered under Extended 
Coverage No. 4? 

. An Assured is making war ma 
terials for Great Britain. An 
agent of another belligerent sets 
off a bomb, causing an explosion 
loss. Is this loss covered under 
the explosion clause of Extended 
Coverage No. 4 which contains 
a war risk exclusion clause’ 





INSURANCE COMPANY BUYERS 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Association of Insurance Com- 
pany Buyers, an organization of 
purchasing agents of insurance com- 
panies in New England, Walter B. 
Joyner, Purchasing Agent of the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Company, was elected President of 
the Association. 

Other officers elected were : Amos 
Hobbs of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Company, Vice- 
President ; Jerome A. Young of the 
Monarch Life Insurance Company, 
Secretary ; and William E. Lutz of 
the Caledonian Insurance Company, 
Treasurer. 


The Executive Committee is con 
posed of A. W. Johnson of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company; 
George W. Woodward of the Fac 
tory Insurance Association and J. P 
Camp of the Phoenix Mutual Lie 
Insurance Company. 

After the report of the Secreta‘) 
and Treasurer, a discussion was held 
as to the future meetings under the 
new officers. Then, an open Roun 
Table discussion was held on mail 
new accomplishments that are ta: 
ing shape in the different compamits 
represented and also, the new typ 
writer conditions, paper prices al’ 
printing. 
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What's 


ANKING and insurance are 
Bi nerve centers and arteries 

of the economic structure. A 
civilized society is inconceivable 
without them. Through our bank- 
ing system we supply capital where 
needed and through insurance we 
protect, preserve and encourage indi- 
vidual welfare and business. Insur- 
ance makes possible an economic 
richness and well-being which could 
not exist without the general appli- 
cation of the insurance principle. 


Misplaced Emphasis 


Too much emphasis has been 
placed in this country upon the type 
of insurance and too little upon the 
need for united effort in ministering 
efficiently to the welfare of the 
family, the community and the na- 
tion. 

At a time like this when the world, 
as we have known and conceived it, 
is rocking on its foundations, our 
little bickerings and disputes seem 
trivial indeed. There is nothing un- 
American or contrary to free enter- 
prise in “non-profit” organizations 
nor is there anything iniquitous 
about a legitimate profit in business. 
The economic progress of the world 
has been built in large part on the 
making of profits. 

We have had stocks and mutuals 
from the earliest days and both of 
them have served the institution and 
the public well. Competition be- 
tween them, when not too controver- 
sial, has been helpful to the com- 
panies as well as to the public. It has 
stimulated broader coverage, more 
efficient management, and fair pric- 
ing. 


Attack Is Dangerous 


While rivalry is helpful, bitter and 
heated attack is dangerous to both. 
If the stocks say that the mutuals 
are un-American and unsafe and the 
mutuals say that the stocks are prof- 
teers, seek only some selfish pur- 
pose, and are unable to compete on 
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Ahead 


for INSURANCE 


a fair price basis, what is the public 
going to think about it? Is there not 
danger that insurance as an institu- 
tion will suffer in its good name? 
Insurance, whatever may be the 
form, is a pooling of the people’s 
money for protection and safety. 
The officers and directors of stock 
companies are in fact trustees of a 
great cooperative enterprise as are 
those who manage the mutuals. Both 
perform pretty much the same serv- 
ice and seek the same ends. The 
only substantial difference is in type 


of management. Each, properly 
enough, thinks that it is the most 
efficient. The truth is that from the 
standpoint of the public that organ- 
ization of insurance is most efficient 
which permits both forms to func- 
tion and compete for greater stability 
and improved service. 


The Future 
The theme—“What is ahead for 


insurance”—may well make us pon- 
der. No man can be entirely sure of 


by LOUIS H. PINK 


Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York 


anything just now. So many im- 
possible and unthinkable things have 
happened that prophecy, if it is to 
be hopeful, must be based upon faith 
and principle as well as upon the 
present trend. 


Insurance is an integral part of 
our social economy and its future is 
that of the nation. With the seem- 
ing ascendency of force and dicta- 
torship the world over, we cannot 
but fear the spread of the national- 
ization of insurance which has come 
to pass not only in Germany and 
Russia but to a lesser but still omi- 
nous extent in some of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


Is supervision in this country to 
be federalized? Will centralization 
of supervision lead to government 
control and finally to direct govern- 
ment competition ? 


Investigation of Insurance 


When the T.N.E.C. began its in- 
vestigation of insurance there was a 
general impression in insurance cir- 
cles that the committee was unduly 
accentuating the faults of the in- 
dustry and had in mind some form 
of federal control. Fortunately that 
fear has been almost entirely dis- 
pelled. The gracious chairman of 
the committee, Senator O’Mahoney, 
has given convincing reassurance 
that he is devoted to the perpetuation 
of free enterprise and that there is 
no thought of promoting government 
competition in the insurance field. 

The New York Insurance De- 
partment has never been hostile to 


the federal investigation. When it 
(Continued on the next page) 
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What's Ahead for Insurance—Con't 
was started we arranged to loan two 
of our ablest examiners. The rapid 
building up of the staff made their 
assistance unnecessary. We _ have 
fully cooperated whenever requested. 
We have frequently pointed out that 
any huge financial organization such 
as life insurance has a tendency to 
get in a rut, follow established prac- 
tices, and that a study from the out- 
side should be of great help in broad- 
ening and quickening the institution 
itself. 


Results of Investigation 


While nothing that is startlingly 
new has been developed so far, the 
committee has brought together a 
large volume of statistics of all kinds 
bearing upon life insurance and its 
problems. No state department was 
equipped or financed to make such 
an extensive inquiry. In studying 
the testimony we have been able to 
get a fresh point of view and many 
sleeping and dormant problems have 
been brought out in the open. 

In New York and many other 
states, as a result of the Armstrong 
Investigation, we have regulatory 
statutes which are sound and for- 
ward-looking. They have borne the 
test of time. We have had no fail- 
ures with loss to policyholders in 
the life field during the depression 
or for upwards of twenty years. The 
proceedings of the committee have 
not demonstrated that any funda- 
mental revisions are desirable. We 
do feel, however, that the report of 
the committee will indicate ways in 
which we can further improve the 
practice and procedure and the su- 
pervision of insurance companies. 


State Supervision 


It is obvious to all of us that the 
states cannot retain supervision of 
this great institution of insurance 
unless it is efficient and responsive to 
human needs. Insurance was one of 
the first large businesses to receive 
the attention of legislators and to be 
carefully supervised by state officials. 
State supervision has been in effect 
more than eighty years and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, which does much to 
bring about uniformity of legislation 
and practice, is seventy years old. 
Certainly no other great financial in- 
stitution, whether regulated by the 
federal government or by the states, 
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has a longer or more favorable rec- 
ord of efficient supervision. Insur- 
ance is a national, even an interna- 
tional institution, but there is noth- 
ing in the record to indicate any 
fundamental weakness in continuing 
supervision by the states. 

Now that there is a strong trend 
towards the totalitarian state in so 
many portions of the world it is more 
important than ever that the lo- 
calities and the states retain as much 
control as possible. The question at 
issue is not only which is the most 
efficient form of supervision. There 
is a larger question. So many things 
have to be centralized and federal- 
ized in order to secure efficient ac- 
tion in the modern world that every- 
thing possible should be done to 
preserve and strengthen close rela- 
tions between the public and state 
and local government. As a result of 
the depression many things formerly 
handled with satisfaction by the lo- 
calities and the states have neces- 
sarily gone to Washington. Central- 
ization is urged by some as the 
easiest way out of many problems, 
but it may not be the best or most 
satisfactory solution in the long run. 


Successful Record 


State supervision has been a suc- 
cess. While not free from faults, it 
has earned the trust and confidence 
of the public. There is no apparent 
reason for transferring supervision 
to the national government at a time 
when Washington is already over- 
burdened with new and unusual 
powers and responsibilities. Nor is 
there any apparent demand for a 
change on the part of policyholders. 
More than sixty million people are 
directly interested in life policies and 
almost every one has an interest in 
insurance of some kind. 

The T.N.E.C. is in a position to 
be of very great help to the nation 
at this critical period. We have de- 
cided to arm to meet the danger 
from abroad. To put a peace-loving 
nation which has had no thought of 
war, and little thought of prepared- 
ness, in a position for efficient na- 
tional defense will require the close 
and effective cooperation of every 
industrial and financial institution 
and of the people generally. With its 
background of inquiry into the finan- 
cial structure of the nation the 
T.N.E.C. is in an unusual position 
to exert leadership in bringing about 











a unity of effort and the close coop. 
eration of labor, industry and 
finance. 





Changed Sentiment 


The problem before the nation js 
not merely, “Shall we stay out or get 
into war?” A few months ago the 
prevailing sentiment was for isol- 
tion. There was no adequate realiza- 
tion of how small the world is and 
how closely integrated we are with 
the rest of the nations. Now we 
have swung the other way and are 
feverishly preparing to repel possible 
armed invasion of our shores. 

This nation was the first to be con- 
ceived and dedicated to liberty. As 
the free nations of the world are fall- 
ing one after another our duty to 
maintain intact democratic institu- 
tions and the control of the people 
over government becomes stronger. 
We are the guardians of popular 
government not only for our children 
and our children’s children but for 
the people of other nations who at 
the present time are unable to carry 
on the kind of government in which 
they believe. 


Potential Power 


While we may be unprepared for 
war at the present time we have in 
our natural resources, factories, in- 
dustries, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and in our educated people, 
the strongest potential war power in 
the world. That must be used to 
create and preserve a just and dur- 
able peace and the right of the people 
to control their government. 

If we are to fulfill the obligations 
which are imposed upon us as the 
most powerful nation in the world, 
we must clarify our ideals and 
aspirations. We must all work to- 
gether to strengthen our national 
economy and use it as an instrument 
for the preservation of sanity, justice 
and good will among men. It has 
been dramatically said that the lights 
are going out all over Europe. The 
light of personal liberty and self-gov- 
ernment must not go out in the 
United States. The institution 
insurance, which has never torn ally: 
thing down and has served all m- 
tions and races without distinction, 
whose sole purpose and being 1s !° 
promote the social and economic 
welfare of society, stands ready to do 
its part. 
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COPYRIGHT 1932, BY INS CO, OF NOETH AMERICA, 


North America national advertising month after month emphasizes, as an addi- 
tional advantage of North America protection, the functions of our loss-prevention 
engineering service, symbolized by the well-known White Fireman. 

This series of advertisements, citing the cases of various policyholders who have 
achieved worth-while savings on their insurance costs by adopting the White 
Fireman's suggestions, emphasizes too, that this skilled engineering service is 
available through North America Agents. 


See our full-page advertisement 
in the July [5th issue of Life. 


Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1792 
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eAMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street ° 


New York, N. Y. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


$7,448,557.21 
U. S. Gov't. $4,450,945.32 
Municipal . 
All Other 
Stocks 
Valuations on N. Y. Insurance 
ept. Basis 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 
Mortgage Loans (N. Y. 
City Real Estate) 
Real Estate (N. Y. City).. 
Premiums Not Over 90 
Days Due 
Accrued Interest 
Reinsurance Recoverable, 


$11,845,057.21 
2,049,691.60 
25,848.66 
305,047.73 
52,931.99 


22,663.81 


Total Admitted Assets ... $14,496,218.57 


LIABILITIES 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
Liability (Legal) and 
other Loss Reserves .. 

Unearned Premium Re- 


Commissions Payable .... 

Reserve for Taxes, Rein- 
surance, etc. 

Reserve for Premium on 
Bonds Owne 

Voluntary Contingency 
Reserve 

Capital Stock 

Surplus 


Total Liabilities 


. $4,411,967.35 


1,424,965.24 
92,131.04 


892,132.41 


2,000,000.00 
4,925,022.53 


$14,496,218.57 


N. B. Securities carried at $361,062.50 in the above statement are deposited as required by 


law, 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, 
the Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be decreased $45,051.94. 


There is an extra measure of safety in the solid fmancial strength of 


“American Re.” 


This organization, its a and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 


a" 
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4m “BiG SIX” 


DO YOU LIKE 


_..to work on lines where the surface has hardly been scratched? 


_..to work on lines that can easily be sold on the first interview? 


...to work on non-competitive lines? 


..to work on lines that have few lapses at renewal? 


_.to impress your prospects and clients with your broad knowledge of the business? 


Then READ and FOLLOW the Worthwhile 
Suggestions in this article! 


everything that the insurance 

business has to offer? Are you 
working at a tangent and at cross- 
purposes? Are you in a rut, work- 
ing on just a few of the hundred or 
more Casualty lines, or are you 
really on the main track with full 
steam ahead? 


‘ RE you taking advantage of 


Sometimes it is well to “take in- 
ventory” of our selling habits and 
make sure that we are taking full 
advantage of the many opportunities 
for increased earnings which this 
great business of ours has to offer. 
Last year, the Casualty Companies 
of this country wrote well over 
$1,000,000,000 in premiums—xot in 
just two or three lines, but in Aun- 
dreds of different lines. Each con- 
tributed its share. 


_ Of these many salable lines, six, 
in my opinion, are real “nugget” 
lines—lines that offer unusual op- 
portunities to every producer—lines 
that are easy to sell and easy to re- 
new—lines on which the surface has 
hardly been scratched. The “Big 
Six” to which I refer are: 


1. Public Liability 


_ (Other than Automobile) in all 
its many forms and diversifications. 
Almost without exception, the vol- 
ume in the Public Liability lines 
every year exceeds that of the year 

fore. Every building or place of 
business, whether a home, store, 
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church, bank, university, theatre, 
apartment house, manufacturing 
concern, contractor, vacant lot— 
even a cemetery—needs protection 
against some member of the public 
being injured in or about or away 
from the premises. The prospects 
are everywhere, whether you are 
located in a big city or a small town. 

Take the Personal Liability Pol- 
icy alone—a policy which many 
agents refer to as providing “blanket 
liability” protection for husband and 
wife. The rate for this policy was 
reduced the past year and the num- 
ber of policies sold was almost double 
that of the year before. 

All Liability policies have “ex- 
tras” that give the smart, alert agent 
unlimited opportunities and a real 
sales advantage when up against 
competition. I have seen many a 
policy taken away from a competitor 
because of a knowledge of the “ad- 
ditional interest” rules, or because 
a lease or other assumed agreement 
had not been investigated and prop- 
erly handled, or because proper 
credit had not been allowed for ele- 
vator interlocks, or a Protective pol- 
icy had not been written for the 
owner having structural alterations 
or new additions made by inde- 
pendent contractors—or installation 
work had not been covered for a de- 
partment store—or for a lack of cov- 
erage against errors and mistakes 
made by druggists and optometrists 
—for an infinite number of other 
reasons. 


by FRANCIS W. POTTER, 


Field Supervisor 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


Last year, Agents wrote more 
Liability policies than were written 
the year before, with a large increase 
in premium volume, and it looks as 
if an even better showing will be 
made in 1940. Get your share! 


2. Burglary 


Have you kept up with the many 
changes and new opportunities in 
the Burglary lines? Just recently, 
for example, the Office and Store, 
Messenger and Paymaster policies 
were broadened to include, without 
additional charge, full 24 hour cov- 
erage and kidnapping. Further- 
more, the age limit for a custodian 
has been eliminated. 

The above lines have always been 
good entree lines, along with the 
Safe Burglary and Storekeepers’ 
policies. But, in addition, the Money 
and Securities Destruction Policy, 
the All Loss Securities policy and 
the Safe Depository policy also offer 
sales possibilities. The $500 Blanket 
Burglary, Theft and Larceny policy 
(sold everywhere except in New 
York State) and the Residence 
Guardian Policy (simply a combina- 
tion of the $500 policy and Resi- 
dence Public Liability Insurance) 
have also met a popular demand. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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SALESMANSHIP vz. PEDDLING 


person must thoroughly be- 

lieve in the article which he is 
selling, the principal qualifica- 
tion of a good salesman is knowl- 
edge of his product. Many sales- 
men have natural ability, which will 
help make them more successful 
than those not.so gifted, but all 
successful producers have first 
thoroughly educated themselves to 
acquire a complete knowledge of 
the product they have chosen to 
sell. 

The outstanding salesman knows 
his product so well that it is diffi- 
cult for his customers to offer much 
sales resistance, whereas the seller 
who has not equipped himself with a 
thorough knowledge of his business, 
even though he has many of the 
other qualifications of a good sales- 
man, cannot, without that complete 
knowledge, successfully break down 
the sales barrier so often presented 
by clients and, therefore, should not 
be classified as anything better than 
apeddler. I venture to say that even 
the least successful insurance agent 
would be offended were he seriously 
referred to as an insurance peddler. 


Aes from the fact that a 


Agent of Tomorrow 


Let us consider two agents in the 
same locality, each of whom has 
excellent contacts. On the one hand, 
we have the alert agent, Mr. Sales- 
maker, who, from a constant study 
of the various phases of the insur- 
ance business, has kept himself well 
informed of the many changes and 
new practices growing out of the 
ever increasing demands of our vast 
and completely modernized insuring 
public. This agent knows that to- 
day assureds demand coverage re- 
gardless of what disaster or peril 
produces the loss. Here, then, Mr. 
Salesmaker, having a full and thor- 
ough knowledge of the coverages 
available, will provide his assureds 
not only with the protection they are 
seeking but with the additional pro- 
tection that his assureds will appre- 
ciate only at the time the unexpected 
loss occurs. He is the true agent of 
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by ARTHUR J. HUNEKE 


Manager, Inland Marine Department 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 


tomorrow, whose horizon is not lim- 
ited by the rim of his hat. 

Now, on the other hand, let us con- 
sider Mr. Salesmaker’s friend, who 
we will call Mr. Peddler. He is the 
type of fellow who, because he has 
been in the business for many years 
and enjoys a fairly good income, 
thinks it unnecessary to interest him- 
self in the newer, more modern cov- 
erages that have been made available 
in recent years. He has controlled 
the business of some assureds for so 
many years that he has become pos- 
sessive about retaining it. 


You will recall that earlier I re- 
ferred to Mr. Peddler as Mr. Sales- 
maker’s friend. The reason, I be- 
lieve, is obvious, even though the 
friendship is not mutual, because, 
while Mr. Peddler is bemoaning the 
fact that Mr. Salesmaker is acquir- 
ing most of the new business in town, 
and even some of the business that 
has been on Mr. Peddler’s books for 
many years, Mr. Salesmaker is ac- 
tively engaged not only in selling an 
ever increasing amount of up-to-date 
insurance, but also in analyzing his 
own accounts to determine that his 


assureds are being kept posted on 
the many coverages that have been 
made available in recent years. He is 
not leaving his business open to at- 
tack by other salesmakers. 

Today, insurance salesmanship is 
streamlined and, to the aggressive, 
educated agent, unlimited markets 
for increased income are offered, 
through insurance coverages that 
were not available in past years. 
Whether you have been in the insur- 
ance business three years or thirty 
years, you must keep in step with the 
times and equip yourself with the 
knowledge that is so necessary suc- 
cessfully to sell insurance today. 


Inland Marine 


The field of Inland Marine insur- 
ance offers agents the opportunity 
to write streamlined insurance and 
frequently provides an entree to an 
assured’s entire portfolio of busi- 
ness. Some local agents have chosen 
this branch of the business as their 
principal tool with which to work, 
and are capitalizing on it. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many agents are 
woefully lacking in knowledge of 
this business building class of insur- 
ance and particularly veterans in the 
business are reluctant to interest 
themselves in what they consider 
new-fangled insurance. Nevertheless, 
ofttimes, those same men, educating 
their sons in the business, demand 
that they secure a full knowledge of 
the Inland Marine classes and, in 
many instances, the father has even 
recommended that his son specialize 
in the “All Risks” and Transporta- 
tion covers; proving that even the 
“died-in-the-wool” old-timers, who 
will not themselves acquire a thor- 
cough knowledge of this business, 
recognize the opportunities offered 
through Inland Marine channels and 
are reflecting this in guiding their 
sons. 

Many changes have occurred in 
this industry of ours in recent years 
and it is difficult, although not im- 
possible (as some agents would have 
you believe), to keep abreast of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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times. The frequency of change in 
our business, however, is no different 
than in other professions and, just 
as the successful men in other in- 
dustries recognize the demands of 
business today and realize that to 
continue to be successful they must 
keep in step with conditions as they 
now exist, so too must we adapt our- 
selves to the ever changing needs of 
the insuring public. 

Successful bridge engineers, for 
example, are not building bridges to- 
day as they did twenty years ago. 
Likewise, doctors today do not cure 
patients by the same methods they 
employed years ago, and neither can 
the successful insurance agent con- 
fine himself today to the sale of the 
same forms of coverage that he sold 
twenty years ago. If so, he would 
at best be no more than what I have 
referred to as an insurance peddler. 


Production Viewpoint 


Let us analyze part of the insur- 
ance picture from a production view- 
point. A few years ago, it was cus- 
tomary to provide the average 
assured with fire and windstorm in- 
surance on his building and contents, 
whereas, today, the successful agent 
will convince his assured that his in- 
surance program is not complete 
without Extended Coverage insur- 
ance. 

Agents today do not insure auto- 
mobiles against fire and theft only, 
because this limited coverage has 
long since ceased to represent ade- 
quate property damage insurance. 
The successful insurance agent today 
will recommend that Comprehensive 
coverage be purchased instead of 
named perils insurance. 


Neither will the qualified insur- 
ance salesman sell to householders, 
household furniture, burglary and 
other specific forms of insurance, in 
those states permitting the writing 
of the Personal Property Floater 
policy, which covers practically “All 
Risks” in comparison with specific 
insurance covering named perils. 

Inland Marine insurance, like the 
airplane, has a tremendous appeal to 
the American appetite for something 
new and, because our forms are revo- 
lutionary in underwriting conception 
and certainly adaptable to the pros- 
pects’ need, it is up to the local agents 
to familiarize the insurance buying 
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public with the merits of the many 
forms of Inland Marine coverage, 
until they will purchase this class 
of insurance just as they today buy 
fire and casualty insurance. 

Our branch of the business offers 
a large number of interesting and 
easily saleable forms, most of which 
have been devised to provide cover- 
age in all situations and usually 
against “All Risks.” 

The rates for many of these forms 
have now been standardized and 
most agents have learned enough 
about some of the “All Risks” per- 
sonal forms, such as jewelry, fur 
floaters and personal effects policies, 
to sell these forms without difficulty. 
There are many lesser known forms 
which have not been aggressively 
sold, principally because agents have 
not secured sufficient knowledge of 
these classes properly to solicit them. 


Bridge Insurance 


It may interest you to know that 
many bridges throughout the United 
States are insured under Inland Ma- 
rine policies. Unfortunately, from 
the local agent’s point of view, much 
of this business was controlled by 
large city brokers, because the aver- 
age local agent felt that he was not 
adequately equipped to handle the 
writing of such business. 


Nearly every agent does have fa- 
cilities in his own office for the han- 
dling of this type of business, and it 
should not be necessary for the local 
bridge authorities to go out of their 
own locality to secure such insur- 
ances. 


Many assureds possess property 
which would qualify for Fine Arts 
insurance. This form covers objects 
of art such as paintings, etchings, 
tapestries, statuary, antique furni- 
ture, antique silverware, rare books, 
rare manuscripts and other bona fide 
works of art or articles of historical 
value, against “All Risks.” Agents 
very often overlook the possibilities 
of selling this form of insurance be- 
cause they have considered the Fine 
Arts policy available only for owners 
of large collections of fine arts, 
whereas many average householders 
possess nominal values of fine arts 
and should be told that “All Risks” 
insurance is available to them. 

In addition to covering against 
“All Risks,” the Fine Arts policy is 
a valued contract. The values of 


each article are established before th, 
policy is issued and, in the event ¢ 
loss, the company will pay th 
amount for which each schedule 
article has been insured. 

Another Inland Marine form thy 
has not been widely solicited ig th 
Horse and Wagon Floater policy 
This form covers horses, mules, an 
horse and mule drawn vehicles, hy. 
nesses, saddleries, blankets and sinj. 
lar equipment, usually against fire. 
lightning, windstorm, hail, earth. 
quake, strikes, riot and civil commo. 
tion. Owners of saddle horses ani 
commercial users of horses anj 
wagons are excellent prospects for 
this coverage. 

Cattle may be insured under anh 
land Marine form of policy, ani 
mule dealers, usually requiring co- 
erage on their property at variow 
locations and in transit, are excellent 
prospects for Inland Marine insw- 
ance. 

There are many other coverage 
not widely known by agents, suchas 
insurance on radio towers, tunnes 
and other instrumentalities of trans. 
portation and communication. 

The better jewelry stores are e- 
cellent prospects for Jewelers Bloc 
coverage, which is practically “Al 
Risks” insurance on a_ jeweler’ 
stock, not only on his own premis 
but while in the hands of salesme 
or at other locations on consignmer’ 


Contractor's Equipment 


In the past few years, a large prt 
mium income has been derived by 
companies covering contractors 
equipment, and more of this busines 
should be sold, because in this m: 
chine age, large values are repit 
sented in equipment such as ditt 
diggers, steam shovels, electrical) 
operated and diesel operated m 
chines and other equipment whith 
in the event of a loss not covered |y 
insurance, would seriously affect tl 
financial condition of the owner 0 
such property. 

Get on the band wagon now, lt 
fore the parade passes you, !0 
through Inland Marine channels, 
are offered a real opportunity to¢ 
something which many agents hat 
said cannot be done, and that 1" 
put new business on your books 
materially increase your premium! 
come. 


From an address before the Louisians 
Society. 
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Your first responsibilities to your policyholder are 
sound insurance counsel and representation of strong 
stock companies. Their carefree relaxation is provided 
when your never relenting insistence is heeded that 
complete protection be between them and loss. 
Residence Burglary and Automobile insurance are year 


round coverages maintaining vigilance in all seasons. 


HOME OFFICI R. E. McGINNIS 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI PRESIDENT 
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“PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE DAYS" 


NNUALLY the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania holds a 
unique convention called “Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Days.” The pro- 
gram this year centered on a discus- 
sion of the relationship which should 
exist between government and busi- 
ness in general and government and 
insurance in particular. The general 
theme of the Convention, which was 
held early in June at Philadelphia, 
was “What’s Ahead For Insurance.” 
The Convention opened on June 
4th with registration of delegates and 
the first session was a luncheon. The 
meeting was called to order by An- 
drew J. Davis, general chairman and 
vice president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. The 
address of welcome was given by 
John A. Diemand, President of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc. The principal speakers 
at this session were Richard T. 
Brown, Secretary of Commerce for 
Pennsylvania, who spoke on Penn- 
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sylvania’s Industrial Program, and 
M. Albert Linton, President of 
Provident Mutual Life, who pre- 
sented what he called his “Pep Talk 
on Capitalism.” 

Following the luncheon the Fed- 
eration held its annual business 
meeting and election of directors. In 
the evening the delegates were en- 
tertained with a smoker and a fine 
stage show, arranged by a commit- 
tee headed by W. Stanley Kite, 
Manager, the Hartford Accident In- 
demnity Company. 

During Wednesday forenoon two 
round table conferences were held 
under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fraternal Congress and the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Mrs. H. Orma Chamberlain, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Fraternal 
Congress, was chairman at that 
meeting and Henry F. Rich, Jr., 
Secretary, Donegal & Conoy, led the 
Mutual Fire conference. 

The main session of the day was 
another luncheon meeting and the 


chairman was Willard K. Wise, Vic 
President of the Provident Mutwl 
Life Insurance Company. The pri- 
cipal speakers at this meeting wer 
Holgar J. Johnson, President of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and tie 
Hon. Louis H. Pink, Superintent- 
ent of Insurance of New York State. 
Mr. Pink spoke on the subject 0 
“Insurance Supervision” and Mr 
Johnson’s subject was “Public Att: 
tude—A Management Responsibil: 
ity.” 

The annual banquet was held tle 
evening of June 5th and Walter 
LeMar Talbot, President of the F 
delity Mutual Life, was chairman 
this final session. John A. Diemant 
as toastmaster, introduced the guts 
speaker, the Hon. Joseph C. O'M« 
honey, United States Senator from 
Wyoming, and chairman of tit 
Temporary National Econom 
Committee of the United State 
Congress. Mr. O’Mahoney’s sth 
ject was “Gearing Government ! 


the Modern World.” 
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CONTRACTUAL LIABILITY 


CONTRACTORS' AGREEMENTS 
PICK-UP AND DELIVERY AGREEMENTS 


CONTRACTORS’ AGREEMENTS 


aid in understanding Contrac- 

tual insurance for agreements 
between owners and contractors and 
between general contractors and 
sub-contractors, a brief explanation 
of Owners’ and Contractors’ Pro- 
tective (sometimes called ‘“Con- 
tingent”) Liability insurance is in 
order. 

Protective Liability insurance is 
designed first to defend the Insured 
from any claims because of acci- 
dents suffered by the general public 
including employees of contractors 
and sub-contractors, as a result of 
work being performed for the In- 
sured by a contractor or sub-con- 
tractor, as the case may be, and 
second to pay within specified 
limits any legal liability arising out 
of such claims. There is a very real 
need for this type of coverage be- 
cause the regular Public Liability 
policy specifically excludes cover- 
age on claims for damages on ac- 
count of bodily injuries caused by 
independent contractors, sub-con- 
tractors or their employees.* 


: S an introduction to and as an 


Exception to Immunity 


It is not unusual for the owner 
to be named in a suit with the con- 
tractor. It costs the injured person 
no more to sue the owner as well as 
the contractor, than it will for him 
to sue the contractor alone. More- 
over, the chances of judgment 
against the owner are not so re- 
mote as most people think. A recent 
court decision in Rhode Island sub- 
stantiates this statement. The court 
here suggests three exceptions to 
the rule of immunity from liability 
of an independent contractor : 

1. One who engages a contractor 
to do work which is apt from its 
nature, to injure others unless rea- 
sonable precautions are taken, owes 
@ duty which cannot be delegated, 


* 2 . 
és This exclusion, however, does not apply 
.Tespects such ordinary alterations or re- 


= a8 are necessary to care for and main- 
‘ain the premises, 
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to see that those precautions are 
taken. 


2. One who authorizes an inde- 
pendent contractor to do certain 
work may not escape liability when 
for injuries resulting from the acts 
the injury results, not from the 
manner of doing the work, but from 
the very doing of it. 

3. One on whom the law imposes 
a positive duty, may not, by the 
employment of an independent con- 
tractor, relieve himseli of liability 
for injuries resulting from the fail- 
ure to use due care. 


Cases 


The facts of this case (Blount v. 
Tow Fong et al 138 Atl. 52) fall 
within all three exceptions. A 
pedestrian was injured by a glass 
bulb which fell from an electric 
sign. The sign had been installed 
by a contractor over a sidewalk and 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Insurance Institute of America 
kindly granted permission to reprint this 
thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for fellowship in the 
Institute. 

The author makes no attempt either to 
justify or to condemn “hold harmless” 
agreements. The sole purpose of this 
thesis is to explain the various types of 
such agreements, and the manner in which 
they may be insured. It should be under- 
stood that any opinion expressed by the 
author is that of the individual and not 
necessarily of the Institute or the com- 
pany with which he is identified. 

In dealing with rate problems, it is 
necessary to generalize for the reason that 
—with the exception of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League form—all agree- 
ments must be submitted to the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers for special rating. 

This is the third installment of the 
thesis. Previously we presented the in- 
troduction and comments’ on side track 
agreements, contractors’ agreements, 
pick-up and delivery agreements. Next 
month products agreements and grade 
crossing elimination contracts will be 
covered. 


was attached to the defendant's 
building. At the time of the ac- 
cident, the contractor (or one of his 
employees) was making his final in- 
spection preparatory to turning the 
sign over to the defendant. It was 
held that the owner of the building 
(and not the contractor) was liable 
to the injured pedestrian and judg- 
ment was rendered against the 
owner. It should be noted that the 
accident happened before the owner 
had accepted the work, and that the 
owner could not be charged with 
superintending the work, yet he was 
held responsible for the accident. 
Another case is one decided by the 
Michigan Supreme Court (Olah v. 
Katz, 234 Mich. 112). This is an 
illustration of the first exception re- 
cited by the Rhode Island Court. 
The owner of property had em- 
ployed a plumber to do some work, 
in the course of which it became 
necessary to dig a hole four feet in 
diameter and five feet deep. An iron 
pipe protruded several inches from 
the bottom of the hole which was 
dug near the line between the 
owner’s lot and a lot owned by the 
father of a child four years old. The 
hole was not guarded. The child, 
while playing around, fe'l in, and it 
was claimed, lost the sight of an 
eye as the result. The court sus- 
tained a verdict of $5.000 against 
the owner of the land. Here, again, 
the work was not completed at the 
time of the accident and the owner 
had exercised no control over the 
manner of doing the work, which 
was left up to the contractor. Yet 
judgment was against the owner. 
Similarly, a contractor who gives 
out work to sub-contractors may be 
held liable for the work of the sub- 
contractors. In the case of Boyl- 
hardt et al v. Di Marco and 
Reimann et al, which was carried 
to the New York Court of Appeals, 
a sub-contractor had piled steel 
beams in the streets. Children play- 
ing about the piles rocked the beams 
so that one or more of them fell 
down injuring a little boy. Suit was 
(Continued on the next page) 
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brought against the sub-contractor 
and also against the contractor. 
There was no contest of the liability 
of the sub-contractor, but the con- 
tractor claimed he had no part in the 
piling of the beams. Despite this, 
the Court ruled the duty to use rea- 
sonable care in piling material rested 
primarily and unavoidably upon the 
contractor, and its liability neces- 
sarily followed. The fact that the 
operations were performed by a 
sub-contractor did not excuse the 
contractor. 


Rates 


The rates for Protective Liability 
Insurance are applied to each $100 
of contract cost—the logical unit— 
and are divided into several classes, 
the only two of which we need con- 
sider are “Owners” and “Contrac- 
tors.” Into which of these catego- 
ries, the party to be insured falls, 
is governed by the following Manual 
definitions. 

“The term ‘owner’ shail apply to 
any individual, firm or corporation 
for whom construction work may 
be undertaken by a contractor under 
contract. It shall not apply to any 


individual, firm or corporation who 
performs any part of the construc- 
tion work, or who supervises or 
superintends such work, or who per- 
forms any part of the construction 
work, or who supervises or super- 
intends such work, or who employs 
watchmen, timekeepers or cleaners 
in connection with the construction 
work. 

“The term ‘contractor’ shall apply 
to any individual, firm or corpora- 
tion undertaking construction work 
for another under contract, regard- 
less of the fact that he may perform 
no part of the construction work or 
have no employees on the insured 
premises. This term shall apply also 
to owners who perform any part of 
the construction work, or who 
supervise or superintend such work, 
or who employ watchmen, time- 
keepers or cleaners in connection 
with the construction work.” 


Contractual Liability 


With these necessary funda- 
mentals of Protective Liability in- 
surance understood, a more com- 
prehensible approach may be made 
to the subject of Contractual Lia- 
bility for contractors’ agreements. 


Now, more than ever before, cop. 
tractors are required by owners and 
general contractors to hold harmless 
the latter for any liability resulting 
from their (the contractors’) work 
Here, the rating and underwriting 
are considered in the light of (a) 
direct Protective Liability for the 
indemnitee and (b) Compensation 
coverage for any employees of the 
indemnitor who may be exposed to 
injury through the negligence of the 
indemnitee. The second point which 
is called a “Waiver of Subrogation” 
and which, on the surface, may be 
confusing, will be explained further 
in the succeeding paragraphs, 


Owners’ Agreements 


When the average layman con- 
tracts for the construction or te 
modeling of a house, he might not 
think of requiring his contractor to 
assume complete liability for the 
job, but there is an excellent chance 
that his architect will suggest it to 
him. And large companies fre- 
quently insist that the contractor 
become a party to an agreement, the 
indemnity provision of which is 
similar in scope to the following: 
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“The contractor assumes all lia- 
bility with respect to his employees 
and also the employees of the owner 
or members of the general public 
by reason of the contractor’s opera- 
tions. The contractor also agrees 
to protect and save harmless the 
owner from any and all claims for 
damages or injuries whether to 
persons or property that shall arise 
out of or which shall be claimed to 
have arisen out of the operations of 
the contractor under the contract.” 

Here, the coverage given the 
Owner by the contractor begins with 
that which could be obtained 
through a Protective Liability pol- 
ity for the owner, and then goes 
beyond the Protective in that it em- 
braces injuries to the employees of 
the Owner. In rating such agree- 
ments, it is the general practice of 
the Bureau to increase the owner’s 
protective rate and minimum pre- 
mum by a certain percentage, with 
the rate applying, of course, per 
$100 of contract cost. If the nature 
of the job being undertaken is such 
that employees of the contractor are 
exposed to injury through the negli- 
gence of the owner, there is an ad- 
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ditional charge in the form of 
percentage of the contractor’s com- 
pensation premium. In drawing up 
the contractual endorsement or pol- 
icy, this additional loading is best 
expressed not by any wording to 
the effect that the Insured is re- 
quired to pay a percentage of the 
compensation premium, but by a 
table similar to that embodied in the 
Standard Workmen’s Compensation 
policy, showing the estimated pay- 
rolls and the authorized percentage 
of the Compensation rate, producing 
an estimated premium. 

In some instances, the indemnity 
provision relates only to injuries 
suffered by the general public and 
not employees of the two parties, in 
which event, the compensation fea- 
ture is not taken into consideration. 


Contractors’ Agreements 


Indemnity agreements between 
contractors and sub-contractors are 
so much the same as those between 
owners and contractors that any il- 
lustration would be repetitious. The 
only dissimilarity between the agree- 
ments of owners and contractors as 


respects rating, is drawn by the 
Protective Liability Manual defi- 
nitions of the two. There is no 
change in the procedure followed for 
computing the contractual rate, 
(that is, increasing the direct pro- 
tection rate by a certain percentage 
and adding thereto—when there is 
an employee clause and exposure— 
a percentage of the compensation 
premium) but since there are differ- 
ent rates for direct Protection in- 
surance on Owners and contractors, 
it follows that the same line of 
demarcation must be used as a con- 
tractual guide. 

Most Contractual underwriters 
have no aversion to either of the 
two types of contractors’ agreements 
where there is no assumption of 
liability as respects injuries to em- 
ployees of either party. When, how- 
ever, the agreement is so drawn that 
the employees are brought into the 
picture, the attitude of the under- 
writer becomes one of caution, and 
the chances of injuries to such em- 
ployees are weighed delicately. Only 
in the rarest of cases will Contrac- 
tual Liability be insured when the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Company does not have 
the Indemnitor’s direct liability 
coverage; and where Contractual 
Liability is desired for a contrac- 
tor’s agreement which involves em- 
ployees, the underwriter usually re- 
quires that his company have both 
the liability and the compensation 
policies for the Indemnitor. 

At this point, it might be well to 
mention that in cases where a con- 
tractor has assumed the liability of 
another—particularly where the 
other’s liability is of a hazardous na- 
ture—Surety Underwriters often 
deem it wise to require that the con- 
tractor’s bond be supported not only 
by Contractor’s Liability coverage, 
but also by Contractual Liability 
coverage. The logic applied is that 
an uninsured claim involving either 
direct or assumed liability might 
very easily result in the contractor’s 
being financially unable to complete 
his job and the bond being impaired. 
Forestalling such a condition by in- 
sisting on both liability coverages is 
really a safeguard against the con- 
tractor’s insolvency. 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
AGREEMENTS 


About five years ago one of the 
smaller Railroads adopted an op- 
erating policy, which has since been 
established by many other railroads 
throughout the country, and which 
is still gathering momentum. Be- 
fore that time, if a company wished 


THE FRIENDLY POEMS OF EDGAR GUEST 


to send a shipment by rail to a 
branch office or customer in another 
city, it was necessary to arrange to 
have a truckman take the shipment 
from the company’s premises to the 
railroad depot. Further, a similar 
arrangement had to be made in the 
other city before the shipment could 
be brought from the railroad to the 
consignee. The plan of the afore- 
mentioned Railroad (the name of 
this Railroad cannot be determined 
with authenticity and is, therefore 
omitted) was merely to relieve their 
customers of this burden by con- 
tracting with independent truckmen 
operating in the various cities stud- 
ding their lines, to pick up for the 
Railroad any consignments: at the 
premises of the consignor; and, 
conversely, the same independent 
trucknien were to deliver consign- 
ments from the Railroad to the 
premises of the consignee. 

This service was designed pri- 
marily for the benefit of the small 
businesses whose consignments were 
of less than carload lots. Naturally, 
the Railroad with its volume of busi- 
ness was in a position to command 
a lower trucking rate than clients 
who hired trucks infrequently. The 
result was not only that such clients 
were relieved of the obligation of 
further action once the order was 
placed with the Railroad, but also 
that the cost of the entire transac- 
tion was considerably reduced. 

The so-called “Pick-Up and 
Store-Door Delivery” plan met with 
the immediate approval of the gen- 


LUCK 


Though some’ inherit lands and gold, 


And fortunate are they, 


They still must work their wealth to hold 


Or it will get away, 


Bad luck or good luck never found 
Those talents buried in the ground. 


The fish are caught within the sea 
And never on the shore, 

A poor man he will always be 
Who never tries for more. 

The truth exists and always will: 
One gets nowhere by standing still. 


© Used by permission Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago 
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eral public, and before long othe 
Railroads in the same region were 
obliged to meet the competition by 
offering a similar service. But the 
fact that many Railroads are now 
embracing this plan is not entirely 
due to inter-railroad competition, 4 
more motivating force is probably 
the rivalry of the express comm. 
nies. 


Indemnity Agreement 


Be that as it may, the chief cop- 
cern in connection with Contractual 
Liability is the agreement between 
the Railroads and the Trucking 
companies. The indemnity provision 
quoted below is one which is seen 
frequently. 

“The Trucker covenants and 
agrees to protect, indemnify and 
hold harmless the Railroad Con- 
pany from and against any and all 
loss, damage, cost and expense, in- 
cluding attorney’s fees, that may be 
suffered or incurred by the Rail- 
road Company, or any person or 
persons, firm, association, or cor- 
poration resulting from: 

(a) Injury to or death of persons, 
loss or destruction of, damage or 
delay to property, including the 
conversion thereof, caused by, or 
resulting in any manner from any 
acts or omissions, negligent or other- 
wise, of Trucker, or any of 
Trucker’s agents, servants or em- 
ployees in performing or failing to 
perform any of the service or duties 
on the part of the Contractor to kk 
performed hereunder.” 


EDGAR A. GUEST 
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Interpretation 


This is a particularly interesting 
provision because of the construc- 
tion placed on the words “or other- 
wise.” In the case of Pennsylvania 
Steel Company v. Washington and 
Berkeley Bridge Company (194 
Federal 1011)* these words were 
considered in connection with a con- 
tract which provided that one party 
should indemnify the other party for 
“damage on account of accidents, 
whether occasioned by the omission 
of itself, its agents, or its workmen 
or otherwise.”” The court reasoned 
that in the construction of statutes, 
contracts and other agreements, 
where an enumeration of specific 
things is followed by a general word 
or phrase, the latter is held to refer 
to things of the same kind as those 
specified; and it was ruled in the 
case being considered, that the one 
party had not assumed liability re- 
sulting from the negligence of the 
other party. There is some doubt as 
to whether the court’s ruling can be 
considered applicable to the quoted 
provision but, in any event, it is 
felt that the words “negligent or 
otherwise” modify any acts or omis- 
sions of the Trucker and therefore 
do not impose upon the Trucker any 
liability because of the negligent acts 
of the Railroad. 

Accepting this interpretation as 
correct, the provision narrows down 
to the Trucker agreeing to indem- 
nify the Railroad for any losses and 


“Also see Hodgson v. Mountain and Gulf 
Oil Co, 297 Federal 272. 


expenses which the Railroad may 
incur as the result of any injury 
caused by the negligence of the 
Trucker. Thus, the coverage as- 
sumed by the Trucker is similar in 
scope to a protective policy in the 
name of the Railroad, since the 
Railroad could be held responsible 
for acts of the Trucker. 


Automobile Insurance 


The assumption is generally ac- 
ceptable to underwriters where they 
also have the Trucker’s automobile 
insurance, for the reason that almost 
all of the assumed liability is already 
covered by such insurance. The 
“Omnibus Clause” of the auto- 
mobile policy is so constructed that 
it includes, in addition to the named 
insured, any person or organization 
legally responsible for the operation 
of the Insured’s trucks. Therefore, 
the only additional liability which 
the underwriter accepts when such 
a contract is written, is in connection 
with accidents directed against the 





EARNESTNESS 


Never have | believed it possible that any 
natural or improved ability could claim 
immunity from the companionship of the 
steady, plain, hard-working qualities and 
hope to gain its end. 

Some happy talent, and some fortunate 
circumstance, may form the two sides of 
the ladder, but the rounds of that ladder 
must be made of stuff to stand wear and 
tear. 

There is no substitute for thorough-going, 
ardent, and sincere earnestness.—Charles 
Dickens. 


railroad not due to actual vehicular 
operations. 

In rating such agreements the Na- 
tional Bureau establishes a nominal 
rate to be applied per $100 of con- 
tract cost where the contractual en- 
dorsement or policy is so con- 
structed as to exclude coverage for 
accidents ordinarily contemplated by 
an automobile policy—which can 
be done without detriment to the 
Trucker’s coverage where the insur- 
ance company has the Trucker’s 
automobile policy. The one flaw in 
this arrangement is that if someone 
is injured by one of the Trucker’s 
cars and elects to sue the Railroad 
and recover damages, the Trucker 
will have no protection under his 
contractual insurance when the Rail- 
road seeks indemnification because 
of the contract between the two 
parties. Such a contingency, how- 
ever, is so remote as to be almost 
non-existent for the reason that the 
usual and logical procedure under 
these circumstances is for the Rail- 
road to notify the Trucker immedi- 
ately upon notice of the suit; the 
Railroad’s interest is then protected 
by the “Omnibus Clause” of the 
auto policy. If the insurance com- 
pany insuring the agreement does 
not have the Trucker’s automobile 
policy and wishes to insure the con- 
tract without modification—a most 
unlikely circumstance—the Bu- 
reau’s rate will be no less than that 
which would be established for a 
hired car automobile policy covering 
the railroad for the operations of 
the Trucker. 
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NATIONAL PROTECTION Gerd! 


S THE lights of the democra- 
cies in Europe are being extin- 
guished one by one, the govern- 
ment of the United States has seen 
the wisdom of embarking upon a 
program of industrial acceleration to 
an almost unprecedented degree. 
Such a step—even a belated one—is 
essential to discourage or challenge 
any threat to our national welfare. 
Since even the most sheltered type 
of isolationists will have little fault 
to find with the need for a defense 
program, and since events of the 
past months have demonstrated the 
value of preparedness on a scale to 
cope with the blitzkriegs unleashed 
by ruthless aggressors, we turn to 
the possibility of wasted resources 
presented by preventable accidents 
in industry. 


Industrial Speed-up 


Once we establish the fact that the 
nation will be confronted with the 
most gigantic speed-up of industrial 
operations since 1917, we enter that 
phase of protection known to us as 
personal safety, threats to which 
have taken a toll as gruesome as any 
inflicted by the most savage aggres- 
sor. And therein lies a cause for 
alarm. 


Accident Rise 


Such an acceleration of industrial 
operations has always brought in its 
wake an equally sudden rise in acci- 
dents, fires and occupational ail- 
ments. Management must contend 
not only with the reemployment of 
men long since idle but with new 
and inexperienced men unfamiliar 
with their surroundings and _ to 
whom safety merely is the name of 
a pin. Even more insidious is the 
attitude of department heads and 
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foremen to whom speed is the one 
essential and in whose mind effi- 
ciency is divorced from safety. 


Misplaced Emphasis 


With industry in high gear there 
may be a fatal tendency to leave 
emphasis upon safety to manufac- 
turers of the more spectacular prod- 
ucts, such as tanks, guns, aircraft 
and ships. This line of reasoning 
fails to take into account how closely 
allied and related are all types of in- 
dustrial activities from the colossal 
armament work to the neighborhood 
jobber of nuts and bolts; from the 
giant shipbuilding companies to the 
small trucking outfits. It is here that 
the insurance fraternity, recognizing 
a state of national emergency, is in 
unique position to stem the tide of 
waste which results when industrial 
accidents get out of hand. 


Sixth Column 


In these days of melodramatic 
newspaper copy we hear much of the 
potential and actual treachery of the 
Fifth Column—that type of snake- 
in-the-grass which strikes without 
even the decency of a warning hit. 
How much more inimical to our na- 
tional interest can be a Sixth Col- 
umn represented by accidents which 
rob our defenses of tremendous man- 
power and vast sums of money at 
the very time we need them most! 
Useless sacrifice of resources should 
be avoided during any period in the 
interests of economy and humanity. 
In times of national emergency it 
becomes a matter of patriotism for 
insurance executives, brokers, engi- 
neers and inspectors to render a 
service for which they are peculiarly 
fitted in an effort to plug up the 
senseless leaks of lost time, material 
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spoilage, unnecessary labor tur- 
over, lowered morale, and increased 
costs. Such factors of waste arise 
out of a disregard of safety and nec- 
essarily must add to the staggering 
burdens of a nation rushing franti- 
cally to a call for protection. 


More Prevention Effort 


From the standpoint of safety the 
industrial speed-up will mean more 
eyes to be protected ; more lungs to 
be safeguarded; more skins to be 
left unscathed; more bodies unin- 
jured and more legs and feet kept in 
step with the increasing demand of 
a protected nation. 

Many policyholders covered }) 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
are prone to offer the ever-ready ex- 
cuse of “employee carelessness” it 
an attempt to justify accidents. In 
this emergency clearer rationalization 
is indicated for the reason that care- 
lessness, like accidents, does not 
merely happen and, like accidents, 
carelessness can be controlled firs 
by a serious view of safety then by 
the exercise of that eternal vigilance 
required to stamp out any other 
form of menace. 

More than ever before accident 
prevention effort is on trial. It mus 
be permitted to demonstrate its 
benefits as it did when international 
brutality was on a far off horizon. 
To accomplish this purpose the it- 
surance fraternity has a very definite 
job to do since we are faced with the 
vital need for impressing gangsters 
in high places. 
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: TWO WHEKS 
With Pay 


that are made for them. In the And, if accident does befall, perhaps by CARROLL L. BRYANT 


next few months all over the United miles from medical aid, how many 


Agios: part of the fun of va- 


States maps will be spread out, of us would know what to do to ease Assistant Director 

routes determined, hotel rates as- the victim’s suffering, to bind his First Aid, Life Saving, and 
1D certained. Holiday plans, as they injury, to transport him safely to a Accident Prevention Service 

take shape, will include every con- spot where professional assistance is American Red Cross 
zine ceivable type of recreation, from to be had? 


bathing in the pounding surf to hik- 
ing and climbing in the Rockies. 





: aioe Summer... . 
r turn- Fun in Anticipating Few can answer all these ques- 


creased | fn ADVENT of summer brings to the fore tions in the affirmative. And yet, 
te arise While spring and early summer P ome lines of ao — days) and © be able to answer “yes,” we need 
ind nec: are filled with anticipatory pleas- /("), a ae ‘taut pale ute the spend but a few hours of our time 
iggering ure for millions of people, prepa- hot months. under competent instruction. A few 
 franti- rations too often are limited to With the average motorist driving farther hours out of a lifetime to acquire 
such things as painting the canoe, from home, the need for a insur- new skills and knowledge, the pos- 
overhauling other equipment and pogo on ° Service session of which might, at any un- 
t deciding where to go. For full en- More homes are vacant for week-ends and foreseen moment this summer or 
joyment of an outing, however, no longer periods, spotlighting the need for resi- throughout the rest of our natural 
fety the matter whether it extends through dence burglary insurance. Particularly ap-  Jives, spell the difference between life 
in. more the entire summer or includes but ae a —— coverin9 and death, complete recovery from 
ungs to aday or two over a week end, there The personal accident hazard is higher, injury or permanent disability. 
s to be is one more step, frequently over- bringing greater need for insurance protec- The coming months provide an 
S$ unin- looked, that might be said to be es- __ tion. Sports liability, particularly golfers’, is ideal period in which to acquire 


wey partial « ideal for summer sale. 
kept . sential : For clients in the higher income brackets, 


such knowledge. The American Red 


nand of Prepare yourself to cope with any residence liability for summer homes, and Cross offers free instruction in water 

reasonable emergency. airtravel insurance, should carry appeal. safety, swimming and lifesaving, in 
red by Tragic indeed, is the holiday + The Merviander. first aid and accident prevention. 
surance marred by accident, tragic not only Skill in rescuing those in danger of 
ady ex- tothe victim, but to relatives, friends, drowning and reviving the appar- 
less” in and bystanders. However, if you are ently drowned is taught together 
nts. In in good physical condition and know with safety measures which will pre- 
alization what to do in case of emergency, vent the occurrence of perilous situ- 
at care- if you are able to see danger ahead ations. Those unable to qualify for 


yes not and know how to ward it off, what lifesaving may perfect their swim- 





-cidents, otherwise might be a harrowing ex- ming skill. In the field of first aid, 

led first perience may be turned into an inci- accident prevention is stressed, on 

then by dent from which all present may the theory that it is better to avoid 

‘igilance profit. mishap in the first place. But even 

y other _ Many of us are given to recrea- so, the first aider is taught how to 
tion of an active nature ; swimming, care for all types of injury from a 

accident canoeing, camping, fishing and other fractured leg to snake-bite and sun- 

It must sports. But how many of us could stroke. 

rate. its respond to a call for help along the 

national beach, or undertake to resuscitate an Learn to Swim 

horizon. apparently drowned person? How 

the in- many of us are able to see an acci- If you happen to be a non-swim- 

definite dent in the making, to distinguish mer, why wait until vacation be- 

with the hazards and recognize dangerous gins before attempting to learn, 

angsters practices and habits, and then do when all you need do is get in touch 


the right thing to avoid a mishap? Dangerous camping can produce this result (Continued on the next page) 
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Two Weeks with Pay—Continued 


with your local Red Cross chapter 
and find out when their next class 
starts. Aquatic courses are particu- 
larly popular in spring and early 
summer and a special effort is always 
made to meet all demands at this 
time of year. 


Under A Slow Fire 


Preparation of the skin is a defi- 
nite factor in getting ready for sum- 
mer. Many a vacation has been ut- 
terly ruined at the start because of 
overanxiety to get a deep coat of tan 
as speedily as possible. Cases of this 
kind can be seen by hundreds every 
year. Even the best sun-tan prepara- 
tions prove of little avail if a fair 
skin, long covered, is suddenly ruth- 
lessly exposed to a blazing sun for 
more than short periods at a time. 

Through May and June the sun 
is quite strong enough for a tan. 
Fortunately, it is no longer neces- 
sary to wait until vacation starts be- 
fore exposing face, arms, shoulders, 
back and legs. A secluded corner of 


the garden, yard, or areaway, or the 
roof of an apartment lend themselves 
excellently to acquiring a tan by de- 
grees, 20 minutes the first day, 30 
minutes the second, and so on. By 
the time summer rolls around, you 
need not fear the torturing experi- 
ences of a bad sunburn, with the 
long agony of restless days and sleep- 
less nights. 


First Aid 


In the field of first aid, although 
emergency care of the injured is 
thoroughly taught and practiced, 
instruction is primarily directed to- 
ward prevention of accidents. 


When on vacation, whether mo- 
toring, camping, or following your 
bent in any other direction, every 
effort should be made to enhance the 
safety of all members of the party. 
Here is where first aid training will 
really prove its value. Accidents are 
generally due to a combination of 
hazards or circumstances, most of 
which may either be eliminated or 
avoided. As a result of his training 





Be sure the fire is completely out before leaving 





the first aider is frequently able to 
recognize these hazards and is there. 
by enabled, either to remove them 
before any untoward happening Oc: 
curs, or avoid them. 


Unpredictable Accidents 


Unfortunately, mishaps have 
habit of cropping up at the most un- 
predictable and inconvenient times 
and then there is nothing more valy- 
able than the knowledge of what to 
do and how to do it. Thousands of 
persons who have experienced seri- 
ous accidental injury are today hale 
and hearty, with no signs of harm, 
because it happened that someone 
with a knowledge of first aid was 
present at the time the mishap oc- 
curred. But there are other thou. 
sands, permanently crippled or dis- 
abled, because well-meaning individ- 
uals without the necessary skill or 
knowledge, did the wrong. thing. 
That being the case, why wait until 
emergency arises before giving any 
thought to what should be done in 
case of injury? 





INSURANCE LIBRARIANS 


NSURANCE Librarians at their 

1940 conference in Indianapolis 
re-elected Margaret C. Lloyd, Li- 
brarian, Retail Credit Company, as 
Chairman of the Group for 1940- 
41. 

The following officers were also 
elected : 

Vice-Chairman—Miss Jeannette 
Smith, Librarian, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Secretary—Miss Nora Shreve, 
Librarian, Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. 

The library problem discussion 
and Insurance Group business ses- 
sion was valuable. One insurance 
meeting was held in the American 
United Life Insurance Company's 
auditorium. Mr. Harry V. Wade, 
Vice-President, American United 
Life Insurance Company, Mr. 
George W. Lillard, Hartford Col- 
lege of Law and Insurance, and 
Miss Elizabeth O’Rourke, Manager 
of Office Administration, Lincola 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, presented constructive 
talks to the Insurance Group. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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NEWS 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
CONFERENCE 


FFICERS' elected at the 

Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference held in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, in June, are as 
follows: President, Paul Clement, 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s; 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
john M. Powell, Loyal Protective 
Life; First Vice President, F. B. 
Alldredge, Occidental Life ; Second 
Vice President, D. G. Trone, Indi- 
ana Travelers Assurance; Secre- 
tary, O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers 
Life (reelected). Harold R. Gor- 
don, Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer, continues in that position. 

The National Accident & Health 
Association, at its Annual Meeting 
held in June, reported the following 
officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, E. H. Ferguson, Chi- 
cago, Great Northern Life; First 
Vice President, Clyde E. Dalrymple, 
Milwaukee, Preferred Accident; 
Second Vice President, George L. 
Dyer, Jr., St. Louis, Columbian Na- 
tional Life; Third Vice President, 
Homer Bisch, Toledo, National Cas- 
uality; Secretary, C. A. Sholl, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Globe Casualty. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: W. B. Cornett, 
Loyal Protective Life, Columbus, 
Ohio, Chairman; E. H. O’Connor, 
Newark, Bankers Indemnity ; H. M. 
George, New York, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty; J. H. Case- 
nave, San Francisco, Hartford Ac- 
cident; W. M. Ivey, Pittsburgh, 
Monarch Life; William Dignan, 
Cincinnati, W. E. Lord Co.; A. M. 
Holtzman, Rochester, N. Y.; Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident; 
W. F. White, New York, Royal and 
Globe Indemnity; F. B. Alldredge, 
Los Angeles, Occidental Life; E. F. 
Gregory, Denver, Colorado Life; 
Sidney Altman, St. Louis, Metro- 
politan. The Executive Secretary is 
E. C. Budlong. 





THE ANSWERS 


Following are the correct answers 
to the nine questions on Extended 
Coverage Endorsement No. 4 asked 
on page 28. What’s your score? 

l. Yes 4. Yes 7. No 
2. Yes 5. No 8. No 
3. Yes 6. No 9. Yes 


FOR JULY, 1940 


COMMENTARIES ON THE 
REVISED INSURANCE LAW 
OF NEW YORK 


N analytical and comparative 
treatise on the provisions relat- 
ing generally to all types of in- 
surers, agents and brokers, and those 
pertaining specifically to the busi- 
ness of stock, fire and marine insur- 
ers (including comments on the 1940 
amendments) by Abraham Kaplan 
and George I. Gross, Esqs., of the 
insurance law firm of Powers, Kap- 
lan and Berger, is just off the press. 
In view of the recent revision of 
the Insurance Law of New York, 
the book is timely and fills a current 
need. As stated in the foreword 
to the book by Honorable Louis H. 
Pink, Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, “This 
book should be particularly helpful 
in the fire and marine field because 
it so lucidly explains each pertinent 
section of the Insurance Law, its 
history and the underlying thought 
and purpose.” 

The book has been written for the 
layman and, wherever possible, legal 
phraseology has been avoided. On 
important subjects, the commen- 
taries are written in the instructive 
form of a textbook, with careful 
classification of subject matter and 
citation of applicable court de- 
cisions. 

Copies may be obtained from 
Grosby Press, Inc., 30 Ferry Street, 
New York City. The price is $12.50. 


NEW YORK 
COMPENSATION BOARD 


Compensation Insurance Rating 


T HE Governing Committee of the 
Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board announced that at its meeting 
of June 14th, Henry D. Sayer was 
appointed General Manager of the 
Board to take office on a date to be 
agreed upon but in no event later 
than December 1, 1940. Mr. Sayer, 
who is Deputy Executive Director 
of the State Insurance Fund, brings 
to the Rating Board a rounded ex- 
perience in compensation matters 
from the public, private and insur- 
ance viewpoints, dating back to the 
first year of the administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 





WITH 


PROGRESS 


“That's why I represent 
Pacific National” 


“A Company that forges ahead 
so consistently is the best ‘insur- 
ance’ an Agent can have for his 
own success. Pacific National’s 
impressive record of growth 
and expansion decided me!” 


Although progressive in outlook, 
Pacific National is conservatively 
managed . . . one of America’s 
soundest companies. « Offering na- 
tionwide facilities and service that 
are the last word in Agency cooper- 
ation, Pacific National is constantly 
alert to Agents’ needs, alive to new- 
business opportunities. 


Inquiries from established 
Agents are invited. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
Eastern Dept., Philadelphia 
Western Dept., Chicago 
Southern California Dept., Los Angeles 
Other Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Clevelan 


d, 


Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fresno, Indianapolis, 


Kansas City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portlan 


Sacramento, Seattle. 


d, 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


CASUALTY 


Position desired in actuarial or statistical de- 
partment of life or gee company. Age 
twenty-one. .A. Degree. ‘ajor in mathe- 
matics. M.A. Degree in Actuarial Mathematics. 


C-323. 


Position desired as special agent. Insurance 
experience covers sixteen years. Three years 
law school. No objection to traveling. C-324. 


Position wanted in casualty-surety production, 
underwriting or accounting by widely experi- 
enced applicant with reinsurance background. 
C-325. 


Young man, 29, desires position in investment 
department of fire or casualty company. Sound 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex- 

rience with leading New York investment 
om + firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted. C-329. 


Young man, 29, desires position as safety en- 
gineer. Six years’ experience with well estab- 
can companies. Eastern territory preferred. 
-330. 


. Position desired by middle-aged man as claim 
investigator, adjuster, or branch manager. Busi- 
ness college training, one year medical. No 
objection to traveling. Thirteen years’ experi- 
ence. C-326. 


Young man, single, twenty-five years old, three 
years college work, now attending evening law 
school, seeks position as claim adjuster. No 
Gosten to traveling. Salary desired nominal. 


Field or office position desired by widely ex- 
Perienced casualty-eurety special agent. Ac- 
uainted with territory of eastern United States 
through agency field work; also traveled every 
state in the Union and all Provinces of Canada. 
Middle age, married; active and excellent health; 
willing to prove ability before regularly em- 
Ployed; locate anywhere. C-331. 


Position wanted as underwriter or special 
agent. Fifteen years’ experience all casualty 
lines, Legal training. Qualified in organiza- 
tion details. Will travel. C-334 


Position wanted in legal department of casu- 
aity company by young, unmarried law school 
graduate with no objection to traveling. C-335 


Position desired as speci 

‘ 1 pecial agent by young un- 
married man. Fifteen years’ experience. No 
objection to travel. C-336. 


1 position wanted as claim manager, assistant to 
claim manager or claim examiner. Over twenty 
ars experience in claim work. LL.B., Degree. 
ocation not restricted.—C-337 


FOR JULY, 1940 





The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 
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Law school graduate desires position in claim 
department of insurance company or other cor- 
a Business experience. Age 25. Single. 


Position desired as special agent or adjuster. 
Twenty years’ experience in the casualty in- 
surance business. Legal training. No objection 
to traveling.—C-339 


Position wanted as office manager in a fire 
or casualty brokerage or agency company in 
New York territory. C-340. 


Position wanted as claims examiner in home 
office, New York, Hartford or Chicago preferred. 
Extensive experience handling auto finance losses. 


Claims executive interested in position in 
home office or as branch manager; qualified to 
represent the higher executive in confidential 
capacity in relation to organization operations. 
3344 


Position wanted as adjuster, branch office 
claims manager or in legal department by young 
married man with ten years’ experience in 
middle west. C-345. 


Position desired as surety underwriter, pref- 
erably in St. Louis or vicinity. Would also be 
interested in bond department of general 
agency. No objection to traveling. More than 
25 years’ experience. LL.B. Degree. Very 
good references. C-341. 


Position wanted as claims manager or _ad- 


juster. Various insurance experience. Two 
years law school. Location not restricted. 
C-346. 


Position desired as sales executive, manager 
or in general agency, preferably Illinois, In- 
diana or Ohio. No objection to traveling. 
College graduate. Twenty-three years’ expe- 
oo in prominent insurance companies. C- 
42. 


Production manager available. Fifteen years 
experience in life, accident and health, auto 
and casualty business. Prefer fire or casualty 
agency in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
or Virginia. Either salary or commission basis. 
College education. C-348. 


Seeking position in development of insurance 
department of real estate concern or insurance 
agency. Field and home office experience fire, 
casualty and surety. C-350 


FIRE 


Position desired as state agent or in sales 
promotion work by young man with three years’ 
experience in these capacities. No objection to 
traveling. Very good references. F-150. 


_ Accountant, New York territory, four years’ 
life experience, six general age 33, married, two 
children; very good references. F-152. 


Assistant examiner (29) having had 12 years’ 
fire insurance underwriting experience desires 
to switch into insurance sales promction field. 
Has ability to originate and develop sales aids. 
ge ae to traveling. Very g references. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in- 
surance underwriter with genera! agency and 
many years of field experience desires position, 
preferably in an executive capacity. cation 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuable 
in the East or Middle West where an extensive 
ersonal acquaintance is enjoyed. Applicant 

s country-wide experience in the field and ex- 
cellent references. F-154. 


Young man, 36, desires position as auditor, 
accountant or assistant chief accountant. Has 
had about thirteen years’ experience in these 
capacities with large fire and casualty insurance 
organization. Would prefer position in New 
iar Metropolitan area. Excellent references. 

“155. 


Position desired as agency manager or special 
agent for fire or casualty company. Has had 
many years of insurance experience and is 
familiar with all phases of the business. Good 
references. F-156. 


Experienced investment man, exceptional 
qualifications for security analysis work. Sound 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex- 
oe with leading New York investment 

anking firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted. F-157. 


Special agent with over ten years experience 
desires connection with fire insurance com- 
pany. Prefers New York State, but has no 
objection to traveling. Good references. F158. 


Young man, 32, seeks connection with estab- 
lished agency or brokerage concern offering 
future progress. Has had 12 years’ sound ex- 
erience handlin —— casualty lines for 
oe New York Soa erage house. No objection 
to traveling but prefers New York or vicinity. 
Excellent references. F-160. 


Marine manager—underwriter, all forms, 
ocean—inland—all risks, desires position with 
company or agency. More than twenty years’ 
experience. No es to traveling. High 
grade references. -161. 


Experienced field man desires connection 
with fire company in Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania or Michigan. Very good references. 
F162. 


Position desired as special agent or in home 
office underwriting department. Age 45, mar- 
ried. About twenty years’ experience in loss 
department underwriting and field work in 
New York State. Good references. F163. 
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A. 


Delayed Report of Accident 


©. The assured is covered under a 


public liability policy. An acci- 
dent occurs but is not reported 
by the assured until eight 
months later. Can it be said as 
a matter of law that the assured 
breached the provision requir- 
ing immediate notice of an ac- 
cident ? 

No, the assured has not as a 
matter of law been guilty of a 
violation of the provision as to 
notice. In the case of Public 
Coal Co. vs. Continental Cas- 
ualty Co., reported in 10 Atlan- 
tic (2d) 860 (Penn.), the court 
passed on the precise question. 
The assured operated a coal 
yard and employed a_ night 
watchman, who one evening en- 
tertained a number of his 
friends on the premises of the 
assured. One of these friends 
was injured thereon. The as- 
sured alleged that the watch- 
man did not report the accident 
and that they were first ap- 
prised of its occurrence eight 
months later, when they re- 
ceived a letter from the injured’s 
attorney, at which time they 
made the usual report to the 
company. Liability was denied, 
and after successfully defending, 
at its own expense, a_ suit 
brought by the injured person, 
the assured sought to recover 
the amount of attorneys’ fees 
incurred in defending the ac- 
tion. The insurance company 
contended that it was released 
from liability because of the de- 
layed notice. The court held, 
however, that the requirement 
that notice of accident be given 
immediately was satisfied if no- 
tice was given within a reason- 
able time under the circum- 
stances of the case. The fact 
that eight months elapsed be- 
fore the notice was given was 
not of controlling importance, 
provided notice was given by 


the assured immediately after 
learning of the injury. The fact 
that the watchman knew of 
the accident was not notice to 
the assured under the circum- 
stances. There were reasons for 
his concealing the fact of the 
accident. It was his duty as a 
watchman to prevent anyone 
from going on the premises, 
and he failed to perform his 
duty in this respect. Since his 
interest in concealing his breach 
of duty and the fact of injury 
was adverse to the interest of 
his employer, his knowledge of 
the injury was not notice to the 
assured. By the holding of the 
court the assured was permitted 
to recover all of its expense in- 
curred in defending the suit 
brought by the injured person. 


Minor's Renunciation of Non-Waiver 
Agreement after Attaining Majority 


Q. A dispute arises between the 


company and a person claiming 
protection under the policy as 
an additional assured. The per- 
son who alleges himself to be an 
additional assured is a minor, 
and at the request of the com- 
pany executes the ysual form 
of non-waiver agreement re- 
serving all rights of the com- 
pany until after a disposition of 
a suit arising out of an accident 
mentioned in the non-waiver 
agreement. After final judg- 
ment is entered against the mi- 
nor and after he reaches his 
majority, he disaffirms the non- 
waiver agreement and contends 
that he is not bound by it for 
the reason that it was executed 
by him during his minority. 
Does he have such a right ? 


A. He has no such right. Although 


the company and the minor en- 
tered into a non-waiver agree- 


Edited by 
SIDNEY A. WILSON 


Rosen, Francis and Cleveland 
° 
Chicago, Illinois 


ment, the company had the 
power to reserve all of its rights 
under the policy even without 
such an agreement. The legal 
effect of the non-waiver agree- 
ment was to give notice to the 
minor that the company would 
defend the action with full res- 
ervation of its right to contest 
its liability. The company was 
therefore not estopped from as- 
serting its non-liability by vir- 
tue of the fact that the case was 
not covered by the policy. As- 
sociated Indemnity Corp. vs. 
Wachsmith, 99 Pacific (2d) 
420 (Wash.). 


Construction of Omnibus Clause 


(©. The named assured is the owner 


of an automobile and employs 
a chauffeur. For the conven- 
ience of the chauffeur, the auto- 
mobile is stored in a garage 
near the residence of the chauf- 
feur, who lives some distance 
from the home of the named as- 
sured. One evening the chauf- 
feur drives the named assured 
and her friends to a railroad 
depot and then drives the 
named assured to her home. 
The named assured directs the 
chauffeur to place the car in 
the garage (which he does) ut- 
til the following morning and to 
call for her that day. The owner 
does not at any time give the 
chauffeur permission to drive 
the automobile for his personal 
use. The chauffeur returns 10 
the garage later in the evening, 
(Continued on page 68) 
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DEPOSITIONS and INSPECTIONS under 
the NEW RULES of CIVIL PROCEDURE 


Privilege Limitation 


or attempt to state what matter 
is or is not privileged. It is, 
therefore, necessary to go outside the 
rules to determine the nature, scope 
and extent of the cloak of privilege. 
It should be kept in mind that 
confidential communications in gen- 
eral are not privileged? and that 
at common law it was only certain 
communications between husband 
and wife * and attorney and client * 
or certain communications made to 
a judge or to a district attorney ° 
which were privileged from disclo- 
sure in a court of justice. In practi- 
cally all of the states of the union, 
privilege has been extended by 
statute to communications arising 
out of other relationships such as 
physician and patient and clergy- 
man and parishioner. In fact, most 
states have also enacted statutes 
covering the subject of privileged 
communications even as to those re- 
lationships in which it was recog- 
nized at common law so that at the 
present time privilege is almost en- 
tirely governed by statutory enact- 
ments in the various states. 
Privilege against disclosure is a 
rule of evidence rather than of sub- 
stantive law and goes merely to the 
competency of the witness to testify 
or give evidence as to those matters 
which are privileged.* Heretofore, 
the Federal courts have in civil ac- 
tions followed and applied the stat- 
utes or rules of the states in which 
they were sitting in determining 
what matter was or was not privi- 
leged.? Whether and to what extent 
the new rules have changed the 


2 Wigmore on Evidence, Vol. 5, § 2286. 
370 C. J. 379. 
470 C. J. 397. 
5 People ex rel. Mooney v. Sheriff of New 
York County, 269 N. Y. 291. 
6 Metropolitan v. McSwain, 115 So 555. 
S.C.A., Title 28, § 631, n. 3; § 725, n. 


Te: rules do not define privilege 
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DISCOVERY in the FEDERAL COURTS 


(Continued) 


by R. E. TALBERT, 


General Counsel, Zurich Insurance Company 


practice in this regard of following 
the state statutes remains for future 
determination in view of the provi- 
sions of Rule 43 (a) respecting the 
manner in which the competency of 
a witness to testify shall be deter- 
mined. 

Thus far, there have been only a 
few decisions on the subject of 
privileged communication within 


the meaning of the new rules so 
that, as yet, we have no clear indi- 
cation of the attitude which the Fed- 
eral courts will finally adopt on this 
subject. 

Judge Leibell of the Southern 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Last month Mr. Talbert discussed rule 26 
and rule 34, leaving the comment on privi- 
lege and materialty for this month. 


1 Bough v. Lee, 28 Fed. Supp. 673. 
2 Bough v. Lee, 29 Fed. Supp. 498. 
3 Kulich v. Murray, 28 Fed. Supp. 675. 
4 Price v. Levitt, 29 Fed. Supp. 164. 


District of New York has held that 
the relationship between a defend- 
ant and his insurance carrier was 
not such as to render signed state- 
ments of the plaintiff and of the de- 
fendant obtained by one of the in- 
surance company’s investigators 
privileged.’ In a later decision in the 
same case, he held that the act of 
the insurance company in turning 
these statements over to its attor- 
ney did not make them privileged so 
as to preclude the plaintiff from an 
inspection of them.? 

Judge Conger of the Southern 
District of New York has held that 
the investigation made by an in- 
surance company on behalf of the 
defendant and signed statements of 
witnesses obtained in the course of 
the investigation were not immune 
from inspection by the plaintiff upon 
the ground of privilege.* 

Judge Campbell of the Eastern 
District of New York has held that 
the plaintiff in a personal injury ac- 
tion was entitled to inspect written 
statements obtained by the defend- 
ant’s insurance carrier from the 
plaintiff, her daughter and son-in- 
law and also reports obtained by the 
insurance carrier from her physi- 
cians prior to the time that she re- 
tained an attorney and that the 
insurance carrier could not success- 
fully resist upon the ground that its 
file had been referred to its attorney 
and had thereby been given the 
cloak of privilege.‘ 

The question arises whether the 
company’s file would be privileged 
from disclosure if from the begin- 
ning the investigation was made 
under the direct supervision of an 
attorney. 

(Continued on the next page) 

















Federal Courts—Continued 

In the case decided by Judge 
Conger, referred to above, the first 
notice which the insurer had of the 
accident was the summons and com- 
plaint served in the action which 
were immediately referred to the 
company’s attorneys for attention 
and the entire investigation there- 
after was made by lay employees of 
the insurance company but acting 
under the supervision of the com- 
pany’s attorneys. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the court held that the 
























matter contained in the file was not 
privileged. Judge Conger in his 
opinion did not indicate whether or 
not he based his decision upon an 
interpretation of the New York 
statute in reference to privilege. 


Materiality Limitation 


In determining the materiality of 
testimony and documents, we must 
keep in mind Rule 43 (a), which 
provides that “all evidence shall be 
admitted which is admissible under 
















IN 1939, ATLANTIC INSURANCE WAS 


over 97% 
BROKER-PLACED 



























In the spring of 1936, we announced that over 
91% of the policies on our books (exclusive of re- 
insurance) were placed through brokers and broker- 
agents to whom we paid commissions at market 
rates. We said our objective for broker-placed_ busi- 
ness was 100%. * We still say so, and in 1939 
over 97% of our business was broker-placed. * 
Endorsing the function of the broker and broker-. 
agent, we believe that the time is fast approaching 


when all of our business will be broker-placed. 
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the statutes of the United States, or 
under the rules of evidence hereto. 
fore applied in the courts of the 
United States on the hearing of 
suits in equity, or under the rules 
of evidence applied in courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction of the state jn 
which the United States court js 
held. In any case, the statute or 
rule which favors the reception of 
the evidence governs and the eyi- 
dence shall be presented according 
to the most convenient method pre- 
scribed in any state statutes or rules 
to which the reference is herein 
made. The competency of a witness 
to testify shall be determined in like 
manner.” 

The materiality limitation appears 
in both Rule 26 and Rule 34. In 
Rule 26 it is provided that the mat- 
ter must be relevant to the subject 
matter involved. In Rule 34 it is 
provided that the document, paper 
or thing must contain evidence ma- 
terial to the matter involved in the 
action. 

While the wording of this limita- 
tion in the two rules differs slightly, 
it is our belief that the substance is 
substantially the same, with the ex- 
ception that under subdivision (b) 
of Rule 26, as stated above, it is 
specifically provided that the right 
of examination shall include the 
right to examine in reference to 
“the existence, description, nature, 
custody, condition and location of 
any books, documents, or other 
tangible things and the identity and 
location of persons having know 
edge of relevant facts.” It would 
appear, therefore, aside from this 
exception, that depositions must re- 
late to matters of evidence relevant 
to the action and that only docu- 
ments can be inspected which con- 
stitute or contain evidence. 


As stated by Judge Caffey of the 
Southern District of New York, it 
is unambiguously prescribed in Rule 
34 that it is “a condition precedent 
to the right of inspection by the 
party calling for the documents that 
they shall be or shall embody evi- 
dence that is material in the case***. 
Documents to be subject to inspec- 
tion must be evidence themselves.” ’ 

Judge Moscowitz of the Eastern 
District of New York, in denying 
the defendant’s motion to require 
the plaintiff to produce a certail 
exhibit, said: “The defendant’s mo- 
tion which seeks an order requiring 
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the plaintiff to produce exhibit R-38 
is based upon defendant’s affidavit 
in which he states that ‘the exhibit 
R-38 requested herein, contains rel- 
evant and material matters which 
are of prime importance in the 
within action.’ That is a bare con- 
clusion of the defendant and does 
not comply with Rule 34.*** Be- 
fore such an application is granted 
the moving party should show that 
the document sought to be produced 
is material to the case.” ? 

Judge Moscowitz has also said: 
“The test whether an examination 
before trial shall be permitted, is, 
whether or not the testimony would 
be admissible upon the trial of the 
action.” 8 

A number of courts, however, 
have stated that reasonable prob- 
ability of materiality of the testi- 
mony or documents sought to be 
discovered is sufficient. Judge Mos- 
cowitz has said : “It is sufficient that 
the party seeking discovery estab- 
lish that it is reasonably probable 


g, 1 United States v. Aluminum Co., 26 Fed. 
Supp. 711, 
? Radtke v. Rabinowitz, 1 F.R.D. 126. 
Benevento v. A. & P. Food Stores, Inc., 
26 Fed. Supp. 424. 
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that the documents sought to be ex- 
amined constitute or contain mate- 
rial evidence.” } 

Judge Cavanah of the Idaho Dis- 
trict has said: “If it is reasonably 
probable that the documents sought 
to be examined constitute material 
evidence, that is sufficient.” ? 

Likewise, Judge Caffey, Southern 
District of New York, has said: 
“An essential requirement for the 
allowance of subpoena duces tecum 
is a showing of the materiality, or 
as put in one of the opinions to 
which I shall refer later, probable 
materiality of the documents as evi- 
dence.” 

Judge Caffey has also said that 
the question whether a document is 
material is a question of law for the 
court to determine and that such 
question should be determined by 
the court after an inspection of the 
document and before it is submitted 
to inspection of opposing counsel.* 

As will be observed from the 
cases referred to above, as well as 
those hereinafter mentioned, there 





1 Beler v. Savarona Ship Corp., 26 Fed. 


Supp. 599. 
2 Brunn v. Hanson, 30 Fed. Sunp. 602. 
7° United States v. Aluminum Co., 1 F.R.D. 


is, as might be expected, a lack of 
uniformity in the decisions. The 
District courts are now groping 
their way through the inevitable 
trial and error period and it will 
undoubtedly be some time before 
many vexing questions are set at 
rest by decisions of the Circuit 
Courts of Appeal and the Supreme 
Court. 

Now let us see what some of the 
District courts have said in refer- 
ence to the question of materiality 
or relevancy in applying these rules 
to specific testimony and documents. 
Citations of the cases herein re- 
ferred to will be found in the foot- 
notes of this paper. 


Statements by Witnesses 


Judge Coxe of the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York in the Kanealy 
case ruled that statements of fellow 
employees of the plaintiff taken after 
the accident could not be inspected 
by the plaintiff because they were 
not evidence. In this connection he 
said : 

“Statements of this kind plainly 

do not constitute or contain evi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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dence material to any matter in- 
volved in the action; they are not 
evidence but are at most merely 
memoranda available for use at 
the trial when the respective per- 
sons making the statements are 
called to testify. The plaintiff says 
that he should be permitted to 
have the statements in order that 
he may properly cross-examine 
the witnesses as they are pro- 
duced. This is substantially the 
argument advanced and rejected 
by Judge Cardozo in People ex 
rel., Lemon v. Supreme Court, 
245 N. Y. 24, and I do not think 
it is even open under the lan- 
guage of Rule 34. I realize that 
there are expressions to the con- 


trary in a number of recent Dis- 

trict court cases *** and although 

I have great respect for the opin- 

ions of the judges who decided 

those cases, I still think that 
statements such as the ones now 
in question are without the letter 

as well as the spirit of Rule 34. 

It follows that the objection of 

the defendant to item 1 is sus- 

tained.” 2 

In the Fluxgold case Judge Coxe 
rejected plaintiff's demand to ex- 
amine “all statements of the captain 
or any other officer aboard the ves- 
sel as to the accident.” ? 

In the Bennett case Judge Coxe 
again rejected the plaintiff's de- 
mand to examine “all statements 
made by witnesses and any and all 
persons to the insurance company 
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as to the manner of the happening 
of the accident.” * 

It does not appear that in any of 
the three cases decided by Judge 
Coxe that the statement of a party 
to the action was involved. There 
might be a justification for permit- 
ting discovery in respect to the 
statement of a party on the ground 
that if it contains an admission 
against interest it would constitute 
evidence for an adverse party. On 
this theory the opinion of Judge 
Leibell in the Bough case may be 
justified. In this case examination 
was permitted of two statements 
taken by the defendant’s insurance 
carrier—one was of the plaintiff and 
the other was of the defendant. In 
referring to these statements he 
said : 

“The matter sought upon exami- 
nation may be relevant and ma- 
terial upon the trial, either on the 
cross-examination or redirect ex- 
amination of the parties them- 
selves.” # 


It is our view that a statement 
taken from a person other than a 
party can never be used as evidence. 
True, it may be used on cross-ex- 
amination for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the witness by showing 
that he told a different story on an- 
other occasion but such use is for 
purposes of impeachment and not 
for the purposes of evidence. 

Judge Letts of the District Court 
of the District of Columbia, in re- 
fusing an inspection of statements 
taken by the defendant, other than 
that of the plaintiff, said: “The 
court is asked by plaintiff to require 
defendant to produce statements of 
witnesses taken by defendant in 
preparation for trial. Such request 
should be predicated upon good 
cause shown. I find that plaintiff has 
not made a showing of good cause 
as required by the rule except that 
the statements signed by the plain- 
tiff in the possession of the defend- 
ant shall be produced.” ° 


Other Documents 


The following is a list of some of 
the documents which have been held 
subject to inspection by the oppos- 
ing party: 


1 Kanealy v. Texas Co., 29 Fed. Supp. 50? 
2 Fluxgold v. U. S. Lines, 29 Fed. Supp. 506. 
3 Bennett v. Waterman, 29 Fed. Supp. 506 
4 Bough v. Lee, 28 Fed. Supp. 673. = 
5 Seles v. Cap'tal Transit Co., 1 F.R.D. 135 
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require the production of docu- 
ments to be used merely for the 
purpose of refreshing the memory of 
a witness.? 

Judge Proctor of the District 
Court of the District of Columbia has 
indicated that documents cannot be 
examined for the purpose of secur- 
ing information to be used for cross- 
examination. In respect to certain 
papers, he said : “The documents are 
not evidence, except possibly as a 
means of contradicting one who in 
the trial may testify contrary to a 
previously written statement, signed 
or approved by him” and therefore 
the motion for discovery was de- 
nied.? Also, that documents are not 
subject to inspection for the reason 
that they will be useful in supplying 
a clue whereby evidence can be 
gathered.’ 





Record of repairs to an automo- 
bile. 
Ship’s log insofar as it related to 
any issue in the case.” 
Photographs of the particular 
place where the accident is al- 
leged to have occurred.* * 
Complaints made to defendant by 
customers other than the plain- 
tiff in respect to the same alleged 
cause of injury, namely, broken 
glass in a particular bag of sugar.® 
Judge Conger, however, has 
adopted a most liberal view as to 
documents which may be inspected 
under Rule 34. He has held that 
statements taken from persons 
other than parties, together with re- 
ports relating to the accident and 
correspondence between the insur- 
ance carrier and the defendant, 
could be inspected. His opinion does 
not reflect all these facts but an ex- 
amination of the legal papers in the 
case shows that this was his rul- 
ing.® 
It has also been held that records 
pertaining to the employment of 
the defendant’s chauffeur, where 
this fact was not disputed, were not 
subject to inspection, since such re- 
ports would not be relevant at the 
trial.? Likewise that a party cannot 


oa 


. 1 Fletcher v. Foremost Dairies, Inc., 29 Fed. 
Supp. 744, 
2 Kanealy v. Texas Co., 29 Fed. Supp. 502. 
3 Kanealy v. Texas Co., 29 Fed. Supp. 502. 
4 Bough v. Lee, 28 Fed. Supp. 673. 


5 Benevento v. A. & 

26 pepeeento vA. & P. F 
6 Kulich v. Murray, 28 Fed. Supp. 675 

ion tee v. Foremost Dairies, Inc., 29 Fed. 


‘ood Stores, Inc., 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


H. Beale Rollins, Esq. of Baltimore, whose 
article "Defending Auto Negligence Cases 
in Federal Courts" was published in our 
October 1939 News, calls our attention to a 
decision of the Federal Court, District of 
Maryland (State of Maryland for the use of 
Montvila vs. Pan-American Bus Lines, de- 
cided April 4, 1940) in which he successfully 
resisted an application to require the de- 
fendant's insurance adjuster to "bring with 
him the names and addresses of such 
persons, drivers, passengers, porters and 
witnesses as may be to him known, who were 
aboard, in and near by the passenger bus of 
the defendant corporation when it struck and 
injured" the deceased “and also bring with 
him any and all statements of such persons, 
drivers, passengers, porters and witnesses or 
accurate notes thereof, as may have been 
taken by him, or persons under his direction 
or control, or Markel Service, Inc. touching 
the issues in the above entitled cause." 

The court said, Despite the liberal allow- 
able scope of the examination by deposition, 
the procedure is wisely made flexible in the 
discretion of the trial judge. 

"In the present instance it appears that 
the real contest as to the scope of the ex- 
amination is limited to the point as to 
whether the witness Trapnell (the adjuster) 
can be required to produce and furnish for 
inspection or copying by the plaintiff the 
results of the investigation made by him as 
to the circumstances of the accident. . ." 

The court after discussing the decision in 
Bough et al. vs. Lee, 28 Fed. Supp. 673, 29 
Fed. Supp. 498, and Price vs. Levitt, 29 Fed. 
Supp. 164, 166, said: "After consideration, it 
is my opinion that the scope of the examina- 
tion of the witness Trapnoll should be limited 
to the ‘identity and location of persons hav- 
ing knowledge of relevant facts’; and that 
he should not be required to produce or 
make available to the plaintiff the state- 
ments, oral or written, of the persons whom 
he has interviewed and who may be called 
as witnesses at the trial. It is obvious that 
their mere statements to him are purely hear- 
say and would not be admissible in evidence." 


It has also been held that reports 
of claim investigators and auditors 
and correspondence between in- 
vestigators and others are entirely 
irrelevant to any issues in the case 
and hence are not subject to inspec- 
tion.* 


Depositions 


There is also a lack of uniformity 
in the decisions in reference to the 
scope of examination which will be 
permitted in taking the deposition 
of witnesses. 


In an action for personal injuries, 
Judge Galston of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York stated that “It is 
not seen how the executive officers 
of the defendant can be competent 
witnesses in respect to any of the 
issues involved in the case. There 
is no allegation or even proof that 
they were present at the accident or 
knew anything about it. They 
should not be required to give the 
deposition sought.” ® 


Judge Hulbert of the Southern 
District of New York has held that 
depositions cannot be taken for the 
primary purpose of using them in 
connection with a suit pending be- 
tween the parties in a State court. 
In respect to this, he said: “It is a 
reasonable assumption that such 
examinations are sought primarily 
for use in certain State court actions. 
This does not appear to me to be 
within the letter or the spirit of the 
new Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure.” ¢ 


Judge Coxe of the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York denied the plain- 
tiff the right to examine a claim 
investigator of the insurance carrier. 
He said: “The information sought 
from Blackburn (the investigator ) 
as described in the notice of deposi- 
tion consists generally of the facts 
developed by him during the inves- 
tigation of the case. What may 
have been told to him by different 


1 United States v. Aluminum Co., 1 F.R.D. 
62. 

2 Slydell v. Capital Transit Co., 1 F.R.D. 15. 

3 United States v. Aluminum Co., 1 F.R.D. 
62. 


4 Rose Silk Mills, Inc. v. Insurance Co. of 
N. A., 29 Fed. Supp. 504. 

5 Fletcher v. Foremost Dairies, Inc., 29 Fed. 
Supp. 744. 

6 Bachrach v. General Investment Corp., 31 
Fed. Supp. 84. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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people during the course of his in- 
vestigation is clearly not relevant 
to the subject matter involved ; it is 
pure hearsay, and cannot be justi- 
fied either for the purpose of discov- 
ery or for use as evidence.” * 

Judge Gibson of the Western 
District of Pennsylvania denied cer- 
tain interrogatories on the ground 
that they called for the opinion of 
the witness.” 

















Likewise, Judge Ford, District 
of Massachusetts, said: “To put it 
another way, the scope of the sub- 
ject about which interrogatories 
may be asked is as broad as the field 
of inquiry when the person inter- 
rogated is called to testify orally in 
an actual trial.” * 


1 Rose Silk Mills v. Ins. Co. of N. A., 29 Fed. 
Supp. 504. 

2 Lanova Corp. v. National Supply Co., 29 
Fed. Supp. 119. 

3 Landry v. O’Hara Vessel, Inc., 29 Fed. 
Supp. 423. 
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Fishing Expeditions 


Several courts have said that, 
notwithstanding the new rules and 
the fact that they are to be liberally 
construed, they are not, however, to 
be used merely for the purpose of 
conducting a fishing expedition, 
Judge Otis of the Western District 
of Missouri has said, “We consider 
that it was never intended by the 
Supreme Court that this rule should 
be used as a dragnet in any fishing 
expedition. Properly interpreted it 
cannot be so used.” ? 

Judge Moscowitz has also said: 
“While the rules of Civil Procedure 
were designed to permit liberal ex- 
amination and discovery, they were 
not intended to be made a vehicle 
through which one litigant could 
make use of his opponent’s prepara- 
tion of his case. To use them in 
such manner would penalize the 
diligent and place a premium on 
laziness. It is fair to assume that, 
except in the most unusual circum- 
stances, no such result was in- 
tended.” ® 

Judge Nields of the District of 
Delaware has said: “It is submitted 
that it is not the intention of the 
Rules of Civil Procedure to open all 
of the party’s records to the other 
party on the vague chance that they 
may contain some material that is 
relevant to some theory advanced by 
the other party.” * 


Conclusions 


My personal conclusions, after 
an examination of the new rules of 
Civil Procedure and the authorities, 
may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Questions propounded in tak- 
ing depositions or interrogatories 
must relate to matters which are 
material as evidence in the action, 
with the exception that inquiries 
may be made in reference to the ex- 
istence, description, nature, custody, 
condition and location of books, 
documents, or other tangible things 
and the identity and location 0! 
persons having knowledge of rele- 
vant facts. 





1 Welty v. Clute, 29 Fed. Supp. 2; Thomas 
French & Sons, Ltd. v. Carleton Venetian Blind 
Co., 30 Fed. Supp. 903. 

2 Seuhen Calebe Corp. v. Atchison, 30 Fed 
Supp. 936. Q 

3 McCarthy v. Palmer, 29 Fed. Supp. 585. 

4Floridin Co. v. Attapulgus Clay (Co. 
Fed. Supp. 968. 
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RETROSPECTIVE RATING RESULTS 


determining Compensation pre- 
mium has been available in 
Massachusetts since May 1, 1936, 
and in many National Council states 
since September 1, 1936, and in New 


Tee retrospective method of 


York State since July 1, 1937. 

Here are the results thus far pro- 
duced by the Retrospective Rating 
Plan on 277 ratings promulgated 
through 1939 since the inception of 
the Plan by: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
THE MASSACHUSETTS RATING AND INSPECTION BUREAU _ 
THE COMPENSATION INSURANCE RATING BOARD, NEW YORK 


Percent 


Standard Retrospective Increase or Increase or 


No. Premium 


Ratings developing mini- 
mum retrospective _ pre- 
mium 131 
Ratings developing  pre- 
mium between minimum 

and standard 89 
Ratings developing pre- 
mium between standard 

and maximum 47 
Ratings developing maxi- 
mum premium 

All Ratings 


It is to be noted that 220 ratings 
developing premium less than stand- 
ard produced a saving to Assureds 
of $1,297,380 which represents an 
average reduction of 28.4%. On the 
other hand, the fifty-seven ratings 
developing more than standard pre- 
mium call for an increase of only 
$160,369 over the standard pre- 
mium. 


This shows that four out of five 
employers taking advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the Retro- 
spective Rating Plan enjoyed sub- 


1,349,327 
3,212,847 
840,559 


108,847 
5,511,589 


Premium Decrease Decrease 


894,544 — 454,783 —33.7 


2,370,250 — 842,597 —26.2 


941,526 + 100,967 +120 


168,249 + 59,402 +54.6 
4,374,569 —1,137,011 —20.6 


stantial savings in their Workmen’s 
Compensation premium. Many em- 
ployers have hitherto been indecisive 
as to its use. If you are in a state 
in which Retrospective Rating 
is available, these results should 
prompt you to see that the benefits 
of the plan are made known to every 
employer large enough to qualify. 
With these definitely proved savings, 
we should substantially increase our 
sale of retrospective business because 
we do provide the services which 


make the plan produce results. 
The Travelers Protection. 
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2. Books and documents cannot 
be inspected except on a showing 
that they contain evidence material 
or at least probably material in the 
action. 

3. An insurance carrier cannot 
avoid an inspection of its claim file 
on the ground of privilege, except 
as to communications between its 
assured and the attorney assigned 
by it to represent the assured. 

4. While the new rules give the 
plaintiff substantial rights which he 
did not have before, it should be re- 
membered that they also give the 
defendant substantial rights. In 
other words, they are a two-edge 
sword which cuts both ways. In 
fact, as a general rule, it is our be- 
lief that the defendant has more to 
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gain by discovering the evidence of 
the plaintiff than the plaintiff has in 
discovering the evidence of the de- 
fendant. The new rules should be 
particularly welcome to defendants 
in the State of New York in cases 
which can be removed to the Fed- 
eral court since in the State courts 
in all Departments, except the First, 
the plaintiff is permitted a wide 
scope of examination before trial, 
whereas the defendant’s rights in 
this respect are much restricted. It 
would seem an obvious conclusion 
that the legal departments of all in- 
surance carriers should immediately 
become familiar with these rules, 
not only to protect themselves 
against the attack of the plaintiff but 
in order that they may properly pre- 
pare their own defense. 


‘ 
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A SOUND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SERVING AMERICAS ALERT AGENTS 


Whatdoyoumean 75 years old? 


Millers National is three quarters of a century young, and looking 
with anticipation to the next quarter century! 


Millers National has thrived for three-fourths of a century, to 
become one of America’s strongest fire insurance companies. In 
serving its alert agents throughout the country it has more than 
simply kept pace, for in many ways it can be pointed to as a 
constructive leader in its adaptation to changes in our rapidly 
shifting economic world. 


Good sense and business acumen, developed through these many 
years of experience, is a strong bulwark upon which confidence 
may safely rest for the future of Millers National Insurance 
Company. Those same sound principles upon which this Company 
has been built, will continue to carry it forward. Service and age 
do go together. 


Likewise the future of the Illinois Fire Insurance Company, 
with its time-tested background of 64 years, may be viewed with 
optimism and confidence. Thoroughly equipped for modern 
enterprise, with definite ideals and goals for public service, it has 
a future in which much yet will be unfolded. 


We have lots of confidence in the future, and make this pre- 
diction .. . ‘‘We’re Only Beginning!”’ 


MIL L ERS AWE TLAS AL Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO hed J]869 


IL. L INOIS FIRE _Tnsurance Co. 


r@yiare CHICAGO ied 1876 


Service Headquarters for Alert i, 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Effective June 
[5th, John Strauss was named as Assist- 
ant Marine Manager at the Group’s New 
York Department. Mr. Strauss has been 
in the insurance business for a period of 
about thirty years, virtually all of which 
time he devoted to marine underwriting. 
p. A. Arnott also has been named As- 
sistant Marine Manager at the same of- 
fce. For several years Mr. Arnott has 
ated as Philadelphia manager of a 
prominent marine writing office, special- 
izing in yacht and in hull underwriting, 
as well as in all of the inland marine 
classes. 
xk kk 
American Group: Within the past 
month there have been numerous changes 
in the field staff of the American of 
Newark and affiliated companies. E. R. 
Hurd, Jr., formerly associated with an 
adjusting organization in St. Louis, Mo., 
now is the company’s Special Agent in 
Michigan, a field directed by State Agent 
Fred H. Pierson, with the added assist- 
ance also of Special Agent Raymond 
Jennings. Michigan State Agent Harold 
\V. Williams, who has been advanced to 
the position of State Agent in northern 
Illinois, has been succeeded by Lawrence 
J. McDonnell. In Iowa, Brent R. Mc- 
Cormick, Special Agent, has been given 
direct supervision of a separate territory 
in that State. E. F. Gaskins, New Jersey 
Special Agent, has been transferred to 
Florida to work with State Agent Rey- 
nolds. Another change made early last 
month was appointment of Harold W. 
Kast, Jr, as Special Agent for Long 
Island, succeeding William E. Buell who 
has been promoted to Assistant Manager 
if the Metropolitan and Suburban De- 
partment. 
+ & & 
America Fore Group: Lynn D. Carney, 
successful local agent at Crane, Mo., has 
joined the farm and hail division of this 
Group. Appointed a Special Agent for 
northwestern Missouri, Mr. Carney main- 
‘ans headquarters at St. Joseph, where 
— with State Agent Edward Ken- 
nedy, 
. x k * 
American Mutual Liability: Gregory 
T. Crisp, vice president and underwriting 
manager, has been appointed general 
manager of the sales department. Mr. 
- started his insurance work with the 
ontinental Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago, later became affliated with Crum 
=o al in New York City. He came 
e American Mutual in 1935 as a 
member of the underwriting department, 
= was made underwriting manager in 
36. In 1937 Mr. Crisp was elected an 
assistant vice president, becoming a vice 
President in 1940, 
=k & 


American Surety: Alfred H. Edwards, 
lormerly assistant manager of the New- 
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ark, N. J., joint branch office of the 
American Surety Company and the New 
York Casualty Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the companies’ Mil- 
waukee, Wis., branch office. Mr. Ed- 
wards entered the employ of the com- 
panies in 1925, serving in various capaci- 
ties and receiving special training in cas- 
ualty insurance at the home office. He 
became assistant manager at Newark in 
1936. 
x kk 


Boston-Old Colony Group: For over 
a month, Henry A. Steckler, Inc., Gen- 
eral Agents, New Orleans, have repre- 
sented the Boston and Old Colony In- 
surance Companies in the State of 
Louisiana. The change was made fol- 
lowing the retirement of J. D. Kitchen & 
Bro., who also represented the Old Colony 
as General Agents for the State of Texas. 
In that State the company is now repre- 
sented by Cravens, Dargan & Company, 
a firm which for some time previously 


- had acted as General Agents for the Bos- 


ton Insurance Company. 

xk * 
Calvert Fire: Cravens, Dargan & Fox, 
General Agents, have been appointed to 
represent this company in California 
where license to transact business was 
obtained only recently. 

xk *® 


Farmers of York: Clarke F. Mair, for- 
merly engaged in the brokerage and 
agency business in Chicago, has joined 
this company as Special Agent, follow- 
ing the retirement of George E. Redfield 
of Redfield & ReQua of Chicago, the 
company’s General Agents in the west. 
In his new capacity Mr. Mair is now as- 
sociated with Mr. ReQua. 
xk * 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire: Bernard M. 
Kiesner has for more than a month been 
acting as State Agent in Minnesota. Mr. 
Kiesner has been working in this field 
since June, 1938, under State Agent C. C. 
Blieffert who presently is devoting more 
time to the development of business in 
Wisconsin and the Michigan peninsula. 
xkkk 


General America Group: Armstrong 
Crawford was appointed manager for 
casualty operations in the Midwest terri- 
tory with headquarters in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. He will have jurisdiction over the 
States of Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Kansas. Jack 
Scurry will continue at Chicago in charge 
of fire operations - the group. 


Gibraltar F. & M.: John J. Kelle, Inc., 
New York City, is the new Metropolitan 
Agent for fire and allied lines. The 
agency also has been appointed as Gen- 
eral Agent for mainland and New York 
suburban territories. 


Glens Falls Group: F. J. Weber now 
occupies the position of Rating and Fire 
Protection Engineer for the Glens Falls 
and Commerce Insurance Companies. 
Maintaining headquarters in Chicago, III., 
his services and aid are available to 
agents in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, as well as Cook County rep- 
resentatives reporting to the group’s 
Chicago Office. 

xk kk 
Hanover Fire: H. A. Hausmann, man- 
ager of the Detroit department of Jones 
& Whitlock, joined this company as Spe- 
cial Agent in Michigan. The Jones & 
Whitlock firm represents the Hanover 
for inland marine coverages. 

x ** 


Home of New York: Giltner LaMas- 
ter has been advanced from the position 
of Office Manager at Dallas, Texas, to 
Special Agent succeeding Deane Logan, 
resigned. Other changes in the field re- 
cently announced by The Home were the 
transfer of State Agent Arthur F. Her- 
man of Parkersburg, West Virginia, to 
the New York office to assume the posi- 
tion of Assistant General Adjuster. He 
has been succeeded by State Agent J. 
Carter Cook, Jr., who formerly was in 
North and South Carolina, representing 
the National Liberty and Georgia Home 
Insurance Companies. After August Ist, 
supervision of the last two named com- 
panies in North Carolina will be added 
to the present duties of State Agent 
Charles T. Lloyd and Special Agent Shel- 
ton L. Lucas. The company has trans- 
ferred D. O. Layton of Chicago, marine 
supervisor, and W. E. Tesch, marine 
special agent, also of Chicago, to Hous- 
ton, Texas, where it is establishing an 
important new office. 
2 & ® 
Maryland Casualty: Dr. Arthur B. 
Graham, former assistant zone surgeon, 
in the New York office, has been ap- 
pointed zone surgeon, succeeding Dr: 
Joseph W. Harris, resigned. Dr. Graham 
was first employed by The Maryland as 
a clerk in the New York office. He left 
to study medicine at the New York Medi- 
cal College and Flower Hospital, from 
which he graduated in 1935, returning to 
The Maryland in 1937. 
* 
New Hampshire Fire: C. A. Atkins, 
formerly Florida Special Agent for the 
Automobile of Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed Special Agent for this company 
and its affiliate, the Granite State. He is 
in the Georgia and South Carolina field 
which is directed by John J. McKay, 
manager of the South Atlantic depart- 
ment. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Judge Says—Continued 


A. 


takes the car, and while using 
it for his own purposes strikes 
and seriously injures a pedes- 
trian. Is the chauffeur covered 
under the additional assured 
clause of the policy ? 


The chauffeur is not covered. In 
construing the standard form of 
omnibus clause of an automo- 
bile policy, the courts have gen- 
erally held that where the 
owner gives another person 
permission to drive the auto- 
mobile, such other person 
thereby becomes an additional 
assured, even though the auto- 
mobile is not used for the pur- 
poses contemplated at the time 
such permission is granted. 
Once initial permission is given 
to some other person to drive 
the automobile for his own use, 
such permission continues no 
matter how far the driver may 
deviate from the originally an- 
ticipated use of the automobile. 
It will be observed, however, 
that in the case presented 
herein, the owner of the auto- 
mobile, although she gave the 
chauffeur permission and in fact 
directed him to drive the auto- 
mobile to the garage, at no time 
gave him permission to use the 
automobile for any other pur- 
pose. The mere fact that a per- 
son employs a chauffeur to 
drive his automobile does not 
mean that the employer parts 
with the possession of his prop- 
erty, nor does it mean that he 
forfeits his right and power to 
control and regulate the use of 
his own automobile. Despite the 
chauffeur’s operation of the 
automobile, the owner is still 
the absolute owner and posses- 
sor of the automobile. The 
possession is his and not that of 
his servant or chauffeur. The 
chauffeur, by virtue of his em- 
ployment, has the custody of 
the automobile as distinguished 
from its possession, but he has 
the care and charge of it merely 
for the owner, who still has the 
right to control it. Thus, in the 
situation disclosed by the query 
given, the chauffeur was not us- 
ing the car with the permission 
of the named assured and 
owner. Byrne vs. Continental 
Company, 301 Ill. App. 447. 





Recent Developments—Continued 


New York Underwriters: F. D. Payne, 
formerly with the Indiana Inspection Bu- 
reau, has been employed by this company 
as Special Agent in Indiana. His prede- 
cessor in this field, Special Agent L. W. 
Bayes, was transferred to Ohio as suc- 
cessor to State Agent G. W. Graham, Jr., 
retired. 


“= @ 
Pearl-American Group: In the north- 
ern California field, George T. Smith has 
been appointed to act as Special Agent 
succeeding Jack Heidelberg. 

x & 


Phoenix Group: Edward J. Martin, 
State Agent in Massachusetts repre- 
senting the Scottish Union & National 
has joined the Phoenix Group. He is 
doing production work in Hartford. 

xk 
Providence Washington: New general 
agency arrangements in the South have 
been made by this company following the 
retirement of the J. D. Kitchen & Bro. 
general agency of New Orleans. In 
Louisiana and Mississippi the company’s 
new general agent is Godchaux & Mayer, 
Ltd., New Orleans. The same firm acts 
as general agent in Louisiana for its as- 
sociated company, the Anchor Insurance 
Company. Floyd West & Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, continues to serve as general 
agents for the Anchor in Texas and now 
has the added representation of the parent 
carrier as well. 

x kk 
Rhode Island: Frank A. Simmons, a 
state senator for the seventh district in 
the State of Connecticut, is now asso- 
ciated with this company as New England 
manager. Formerly he was State agent 
in Connecticut of the Pearl Assurance 
Company, Ltd. The company recently 
was admitted to do business in Cuba, 
where it is represented by Enrique Godoy 
Sayon as general agent. 

= & ® 
Royal-Liverpool Group: Richard 
White, formerly State Agent of the L. 
& L. & G,, has been selected as Regional 
Manager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
for the States of Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico, thus consolidating the 
operations of the Groups’ direct report- 
ing companies in that territory. Also, in 
order to provide increased facilities for 
the development of marine, inland marine 
and “All Risks” insurance in the southern 
territory, the group has set-up inland 
marine service facilities at New Orleans, 
where George B. French, Marine-Inland 
Marine Specialist, is now located, having 
been transferred from Atlanta, Ga. Ef- 
fective June 15th, J. C. Qualmann was 
named Special Agent in Erie County, 
New York, to succeed W. O. Baldwin, 
who had been promoted to Regional 
Manager of New York State, exclusive 
of New York City and the Suburban 
area. About the same time Roy E. Cur- 
wen was selected as State Agent for 
Minnesota to succeed Robert Hanson, 
who recently was elected secretary of the 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company. Another change in this field 
has been the transfer of D. L. Olsen from 


the brokerage department at the Ney 
York office. In the Minnesota field he is 
acting as Survey Special Agent. 

x * * 


Security of New Haven: H. G. Ajey. 
ander, with headquarters in Dallas, acts 
as general agent for the Security and jt 
affiliate, the East & West, for north and 
east Texas. Formerly he acted as State 
Agent in that State. 


kk * 
Seibel-Bruce & Co.: John C. Eley i 


the new special agent in Virginia, repre. 

senting the group of companies super. 

vised by this organization. He is the 

successor to John H. Cato, Jr., the new 

proprietor of the R. S. Terrie agency in 

Petersburg, Va. y 
x kk 


Standard Accident: L. F. Sproui 
manager, Michigan claim department, has 
been appointed examiner in the home 
office claim department. He will be su. 
ceeded as manager of the Michigan claim 
department by E. Gerry Ramsay, Mr. 
Sproul joined this company in 1925 and 
previous to his post as manager of the 
Michigan claim department served the 
company’s Buffalo and Rochester claim 
departments. Mr. Ramsay came with the 
company in 1927 and was previously a 
claim adjuster, servicing northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 
x kk 


Sun Group: Early last month Wells 
& Company, Galveston, Texas, was se- 
lected as general agent in Texas. For- 
merly this field was directed by the gen- 
eral agency firm of J. D. Kitchen & Bro. 
of New Orleans, retired. 

2 &¢ & 


Travelers: Fred L. Dendy, Newark, \. 
J., branch office field assistant in the life, 
accident and group departments, has 
been promoted to assistant manager o! 
the same office and departments. _ 

The staff of A. B. Smillie, associate 
manager at Chicago, has been enlarged 
by transfer of T. E. Nation, assistant 
manager at Peoria and William Gold- 
smith, fire survey engineer at Milwaukee. 
Kenneth R. Dunkin, assistant manager at 
St. Louis has succeeded Mr. Nation a 
assistant manager at Peoria and A. L. 
Corey, special agent at Chicago has been 
transferred to the St. Louis staff in the 
same capacity. ; 

James T. Metz, assistant manager 0! 
the life, accident and group departments 
at the Newark office, has been promoted 
to manager of the same departments @ 
the Rockefeller Center office, New York 
John T. Henderson, formerly manager 0! 
the same departments at this office ha 
become agency instructor covering the 
Metropolitan New York district at the 
55 John Street office. Stanley J. White: 
man casualty manager of the Cincinnall 
Ohio branch of The Travelers and Free- 
man P. Davis, casualty manager of the 
Indianapolis, Indiana, branch have ¢ 
changed offices. William A. Foley, * 
sistant manager casualty lines, of 55 Jot 
Street, New York has been appointed 
manager of the same lines in Yonkers 
New York. 
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LTY NEWS 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 


ORE than 6,700 securities 

houses and dealer banks, with 
some 2,300 branches throughout the 
country, create and maintain the 
over-the-counter market for securi- 
ties, and through this medium fur- 
nish the market facilities by which 
banks, insurance companies and 
other institutional investors usually 
make their purchases and sales of 
bonds and stocks for their invest- 
ment portfolios. These broker- 
dealer organizations furnish to in- 
vestors in approximately $85,000,- 
000,000 of outstanding bond and 
stock issues the only existing organ- 
ized facilities for trading in those 
issues and, in addition, furnish facil- 
ities for buying and selling securities 
listed on and traded in on the secu- 
rities exchanges. 


Issues Outstanding 


This vast counter market is de- 
scribed and explained in a new book 
entitled “The Over-the-Counter Se- 
curities Market—What It Is and 
How It Operates.” This new vol- 
ume, believed to be the only one ever 
published dealing primarily with the 
150-year-old counter market in the 
United States, is published by the 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., of 
New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. It was written by John C. 
Loeser of the Bureau. 


Outstanding bond and stock issues 
which for one reason or another are 
available for trading exclusively over 
the counter include, according to the 
new book, an estimated $30,000,- 
000,000 of industrial company bonds 
and stocks, $20,000,000,000 of state, 
county, city and other municipal se- 
curities, $10,000,000,000 of United 
States Government direct obligations 
and instrumentality issues, $7,500,- 
000,000 of stocks issued by banks, 
trust companies and insurance com- 
panies, $4,000,000,000 of real estate 
securities, $3,500,000,000 of public 


utility bonds and stocks, and more 
than $3,000,000,000 of such rail- 
road securities as mortgage bonds, 
guaranteed stocks and equipment 
trust certificates. 


In the course of a year, about 
100,000 different issues of United 
States Government, municipal, cor- 
poration and foreign securities are 
estimated to reach the over-the- 
counter market to be bought or sold, 
the book points out. 

“It is generally accepted as a fact 
that the volume of buying and selling 
in the over-the-counter market is of 
huge proportions, and estimates in- 
dicate that for a year like 1939, for 
example, volume by dollar value was 
probably well in excess of $15,000,- 
000,000.” 

“The Over-the-Counter Securities 
Market—What It Is and How It 
Operates” is a 192-page book writ- 
ten in non-technical language but 
liberally documented with notes and 
references which have been placed 
at the back of the volume for handy 
reference rather than in the form of 
footnotes to the pages. 


Groups Covered 


The author has taken each of the 
major groups of securities in which 
trading predominantly or in large 
part takes place in the over-the- 
counter market and has given a brief 
description of the group as a whole 
and the character of trading that 
takes place in its securities. 

Among the groups covered are 
U. S. Government direct obliga- 
tions, guaranteed obligations and 
other instrumentality issues; indus- 
trial and public utility securities, 
municipal securities, railroad bonds, 
railroad guaranteed stocks and 
equipment trust certificates, bank 
and trust company stocks, insurance 
company stocks, real estate securi- 
ties, financing company issues, in- 
vestment trust securities, Canadian 
securities and foreign dollar bonds. 





How often do you consult a fellow-agent 
or @ supervisor about your sales problems 
oF Prospects? Try that. It's fun as well as 
*cucational to exchange ideas. Attend and 


take part in your agency meetings and 
forums, 


FOR JULY, 1940 


What insurance magazines do you sub- 
scribe for? If you don't look over at least 
one a month you pass up a good bet. Re- 
member this: business is your bread and 
butter, and a little money invested in seek- 
ing knowledge won't hurt a bit. 








BEST’S DIGEST 
OF 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS —- the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


Contains, on a per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits .._ liqui- 
dating value .. divi- 
dends .. premium re 
serve equity invest- 
ment income .. capi- 
tal gains and losses .. 

also, important security 
holdings .. actual mar- 
ket value of assets .. 

group financial statements 

etc. 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


1940 EDITION 


$5.09 
PER COPY 
(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















business. 





CONTACT! 


(What do you Expect? 


In choosing a Company, do you look for noth- 
ing more than prompt, reliable, efficient service? 


At Commercial Standard we believe that you 
do—that you appreciate the little things that go 
far beyond the mere routine handling of your 


It is this belief that prompts us to make our 
dealings with you reflect our desire to serve you 
in the broadest and most friendly sense of the 
word. 





COMMERCIAL STANDARD 
7 » INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





NEW YORK 
COMPENSATION RATES 


UPERINTENDENT of Insur- 

ance Louis H. Pink of the State 
of New York approved a revision 
in compensation insurance rates ef- 
fective on July 1, 1940 on new and 
renewal business. The revision pro- 
duces an average statewide decrease 
of 9.3% from the present collectible 
level of rates. 

A memorandum of opinion by the 
Superintendent covering three pro- 
posals considered at a public hearing 
held on May 10th was brought to 
the attention of the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board but no action 
was taken thereon. 





in Automobile Insurance! 


PENNSYLVANIA CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


HE sixth annual convention of 

the Pennsylvania Claim Men’s 
Association was held at the Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa., on 
June 28 and 29. Harry DeHaven 
Stoner, of Harrisburg, general 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee, did everything possible to give 
the claim men two full days of in- 
spirational talks by leaders in their 
respective fields, competitive sports 
events and recreations. 

The Pennsylvania Claim Men’s 
Association has local chapters in 
Altoona, Erie, Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scran- 
ton, Williamsport and Allentown. 




















| When you've got the ILLINOIS CASUALTY COMPANY 
| of SPRINGFIELD you can offer Everything 
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FINANCED AUTOMOBILE 
PROBLEM STILL UNSETTLED 


EMBERS of the Nationa 

Automobile Underwriters As. 
sociation, at a meeting held June 
18, deferred action on the pro- 
posed “basket policy,” as the soly. 
tion for the financed automobile 
problem which has been under cop. 
sideration for several months, Up. 
der this proposal it was suggested 
that a single contract be written 
covering fire, theft, comprehension 
and collision at 25% below present 
rates, with a reduction in agents’ 
commission to 15% and brokerage 


to 10%. 


The Insurance Brokers Asgo- 
ciation of New York had filed with 
the National Automobile Under. 
writers Association a protest against 
certain features of the proposed 
plan, particularly the sharp reduc- 
tion in brokerage. It also was sug- 
gested by the Brokers Association 
that any change in rates should be 
made available to non-financed cars 
which carry the required coverages 
under the single contract. 





BOOK REVIEW 


HE twenty-eighth annual edition 

of the Insurance Almanac com- 
piled by The Weekly Underwriter, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
has just come off the press. The cur- 
rent edition covers 1190 pages, price 
$3.00. Three hundred and nineteet 
pages are devoted to “Who’s Who 
in Insurance”;' seventy pages 10 
“Who’s Who Among __ Insurance 
Agents”; seven pages to “Whos 
Who Among Actuaries and Insur- 
ance Accountants”; ten pages (0 
“Who’s Who Among _Insuranc 
Adjusters.” A large section of the 
Almanac is devoted to life, fire at 
marine, casualty, Lloyds and tt 
ciprocal insurance organizations. 
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Assets and Liabilities—Continued 

It will be observed that in this dis- 
cussion of the valuing of bonds and 
stocks I have apparently disregarded 
the principle set out just before that 
the present value should be the com- 
mon denominator for both assets 
and liabilities and I have disre- 
garded the principle immediately 
after saying that departure from it 
has been the root of a good deal of 
evil, There are several good reasons 
for my doing this: first of all “actual 
market values” may not be actual in 
the sense that they would be actually 
realized and to admit the use of tem- 
porary high present values that may 
melt away like the snow in spring 
may well be far from sound: on the 
other hand the interjection of hope 
into the balance sheet by taking 
values above assumed temporarily 
depressed price seems to me to be 
equally unsound. 


Real Estate 


Real estate does not play a large 
part in casualty carriers’ assets and 
this is fortunate from the valuation 
point of view, for such holdings are 
not easily evaluated. Mortgages also 
do not usually constitute an impor- 
tant factor in Casualty companies’ 
portfolios. The other assets, includ- 
ing premiums, accrued interest, mis- 
cellaneous balances, etc., do not call 
for much consideration here. <Ac- 
crued interest on good bonds is 
easily calculated; outstanding pre- 
miums with certain precautions can 
be admitted as good assets; and the 
remaining assets which usually do 
not constitute a large part of the 
total can be dealt with on their 
merits. 


Liquidity 


So far, I have confined these re- 
marks on the valuation of the assets 
to the actual problem of setting a 
value on what assets there are and 
have deliberately left alone the ques- 
tion of the composition of the port- 
folio; how much cash there should 
be, how much in the way of bonds, 
what proportion in stocks, etc. This 
issue is tied up with the question of 
liquidity and the larger problem of 
to what degree the kind of assets 
held should be correlated to the kind 
of liabilities a carrier has. 

t was natural that as an after- 
math of the depression there should 
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have grown up a demand on the part 
of insureds for a carrier to show 
liquidity of its assets and a desire on 
the part of the carriers to have such 
liquidity. It is readily understand- 
able that right after the arduous fi- 
nancial stress of the early thirties, 
when the casualty business experi- 
enced one of its severest tests, when 
some companies failed, when many 
others were almost on the brink of 
failure, and when all were hard-put 
with adverse experience and with 
investment problems and losses and 
with bank failures, it is readily un- 
derstandable, I repeat, that at that 
time this question of liquidity should 
have come to the fore and that the 
companies, or those that could, 
should have been anxious to say 
“look what large amounts of cash 
we have and what large holdings we 
have of readily realizable Govern- 
ment Bonds.” 

However, with the coming of 
easier times, the stress of this fea- 
ture has lessened but it is still a 
highly regarded quality and perhaps 
too much so. Doubtless the contin- 
uance of the high degree of liquidity 
of many of the carriers has been fos- 
tered by the difficulty of the invest- 
ment problem—that is, the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable investments 
and the fear of the return of condi- 
tions that will again bring large de- 
creases in market values; under 
these conditions many carriers have, 
in effect, said “we will play safe and 
invest, if at all, in Governments, de- 
spite the low yield, for in what else 
can we invest our money.” 


Yield 


And here let me interject the ob- 
servation that under these conditions 
of extremely low yields, casualty 
carriers have been fortunately 
placed, in that they do not have to 
depend, except to a minor degree, 
on interest to maintain reserves, or 
in other words to fulfill their con- 
tractual obligations. Certainly a nice 
interest income provides a desirable 
additional cushion and safety margin 
and is a great help in paying divi- 
dends but the reduction of interest 
income to a low or nearly vanishing 
level does not of itself impair the 
ability to carry out the carrier’s in- 
surance contracts nor necessitate 
rate increases, as in the case of our 
friends, the life companies, for ex- 
ample. There are, however, some 


carriers in our field to whom interest 
yields are of paramount importance, 
as for example the New York Ag- 
gregate Trust Fund, and in such 
cases those responsible for running 
such carriers or funds could not and 
did not sit by and see their interest 
yield fall off without taking action 
to remedy the situation. 


But to return to “liquidity,” a 
certain amount of this is undoubt- 
edly desirable but too much is not 
necessary ; and over-emphasis of this 
quality, largely enforced as it may 
be at the present time may well 
prove a boomerang under different 
conditions. After all, a carrier’s lia- 
bilities are not usually, except to a 
minor degree, payable in a short 
time, and even if they were, the 
immediate liquidation of even Gov- 
ernment Bonds in the amounts held 
by the carriers would paralyze the 
market. 


Distribution of Assets 


This brings me to the other and 
larger question of the degree to 
which a carrier’s investments or dis- 
tribution of assets should be corre- 
lated with the kind of its liabilities. 
Are, for instance, bonds or fixed 
amount investments the most suit- 
able for casualty companies’ needs? 
Should not stocks find some definite 
place in a carrier’s portfolio—say as 
a hedge against possible inflation? I 
do not intend to go into this in detail 
here. 


Arguments as to the types of in- 
vestments desirable and permissible 
for Casualty and indeed other types 
of insurance carriers was promi- 
nently to the fore during the enact- 
ing of the new New York Insurance 
Code, and as most of you know, in 
that revised Code there are laid 
down new regulations considerably 
more stringent than those hereto- 
fore in effect. It would take me too 
long to discuss these requirements at 
length but very briefly, permissible 
investments are divided into three 
classes, namely Capital Investments, 
Reserve Investments and all others, 
with regulations as to the minimum 
amounts to be maintained in the first 
two classes. Capital Investments 
are the very preferred (that is from 
the point of view of security, for 
example Government Bonds). The 
Reserve Investments are the next 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Assets and Liabilities—Continued 


preferable, for example good corpo- 
rate bonds; and the others are the 
more speculative, for example stocks. 


Over-Emphasis on Liquidity 


One more observance on Assets 
—when making analyses of and 
comparisons between different com- 
panies, as has to be done by com- 
pilers of the various reports on in- 
surance, for such purposes as guid- 
ing the public, it is necessary of 
course to give some attention to the 
assets and comparisons made of 
liquidity, security, etc. Naturally, 
some of these reports are done better 
than others, although all tend to be 
guided by current notions, with for 
example over-emphasis on “liquid- 
ity.” One not uncommon compari- 
son that I would like to comment on 
takes the form of an exhibit of the 
percentage of a carrier’s assets in 
each category of investments, for 
example Cash, Real Estate, Mort- 
gages, Bonds, Stocks, etc. This 
seems to lead to the suggestion that 
the larger the percentage of some 
particular kind, say stocks, the less 
desirable the portfolio. Now it may 
well be that the holding of well- 
selected stocks may have its use if 
security is not thereby impaired—in 
any case, such undesirable invest- 
ments (assuming they are unde- 
sirable) should be considered in re- 
lationship to the free surplus of the 
company. 

Take for example two carriers— 
the first with well-selected assets 
and an adequate surplus of say 
$10,000,000; and the second with 
exactly the same kind of assets and 
the same liabilities, except that it 
holds, in addition, $2,500,000 of 
good stocks and thereby has a sur- 
plus of $12,500,000—wouldn’t you 
say that the second company was the 
stronger? Yet its proportion to 
total assets of Cash and Govern- 
ment Bonds and other bonds, etc., 
would be less and its proportion of 
stocks greater than for the first 
carrier. 

Having thus rather summarily 
and disjointedly dealt with the 
Asset side of the Casualty com- 
panies’ Balance Sheets, we will 
apply the same sort of cavalier treat- 
ment to the Liability side in the 
August issue of Best’s Insurance 
News. 
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"Big Six''—Continued 


The $500 policy, particularly, has 
a wide appeal and many agents have 
found it a ready seller. Some have 
sold it over the ‘phone, even on a 
three year basis. And as for the 
Guardian policy, one agent sold 
twelve of the first fifteen prospects 
solicited—two of them over the 
‘phone. 


3. Combination Residence 


The recent cold weather which 
covered practically every section of 
the country forcibly brought home 
to thousands of people the need for 
insurance protection against water 
damage due to frozen pipes. And 
this hazard, of course, is only one of 
the many types of loss covered by 
the Water Damage section of a 
Combination Residence policy. 
More and more homeowners are 
realizing the value of this modern, 
comprehensive contract and within 
the past few months, a marked in- 
crease in interest on the part of 
agents has been noted. In states 
where the Personal Property Floater 
is sold, agents sell the two forms to- 
gether as the “Complete Home Pro- 
tection Policy.” 


4. Plate Glass 


Last year, our company had a 
sizeable increase in Plate Glass in- 
surance and the month of January 
showed more new Plate Glass poli- 
cies sold than for any January in 
recent years. This is no doubt due 
to the considerably broadened cov- 
erage recently announced and to the 
Company’s favorable attitude on 
Neon signs. Using the Neon sign 
coverage as an entree, many agents 





Exceeding the speed limit causes one out 
of every three of the deaths but speed 
too great for existing conditions causes nine 
out of every ten. 


Stories of swing-mad youth overindulging 
in alcoholic drinks and then being arrested 
for drunken driving after serious automobile 
accidents have received wide attention, but 
contrary to what may amount to a popular 
belief persons under twenty-five are less 
frequent offenders than their elders. This 
fact has been disclosed by the Safety Edu- 
cation Department of the Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies, which recently com- 
pleted a survey of drunken driving arrests 
in forty-one key cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation located throughout the United States. 





have secured the entire Plate Glas 
schedule. Also, the Company te. 
cently approved the writing of 50/5 
policies wherever the annual pre- 
mium is $50 or more. Taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities, one 
agent in Detroit recently sold fifteen 
Plate Glass policies with over $3) 
in premiums in one day. 

Go into any store or building and 
say to the owner, “Have you had ay 
estimate lately on your Plate Glass 
insurance?” He will be glad to have 
you quote and with the many redue- 
tions which have been made, added 
to the broadened policy coverage, 
you will be able to quote a premium 
and outline a policy of protection 
which will be sure to gain favorable 
attention. 


5. Water Damage 


Many cities still present practi- 
cally a virgin field, with almost an 
unlimited number of prospects for 
water damage and water damage 
legal liability. Among them are of- 
fices, stores, apartment houses, 
newspaper plants, hotels and many 
others. So don’t delay; get on the 
band wagon today. 


6. Sprinkler Leakage 


Many agents apparently have had 
the impression that only Fire con- 
panies were writing this line, but 
there are many advantages in having 
a Casualty Company handle this 
business and I certainly hope that 
you will overlook no opportunity to 
solicit every risk in your territory 
which has a sprinkler system. 

In conclusion, the year 140 
seems to offer unusual opportunities 
particularly in the field of the “Big 
Six.” Business conditions generally 
are better than in many years and 
the prospects are literally every: 
where. The question is: When you 
“take inventory” of yourself an( 
your results at the end of the year. 
will you be satisfied? Unless you 
want to be disappointed, the time t0 
start doing something about it is 0! 
tomorrow and not next week—btt 
today. 








While a pedestrian takes one step and 
advances one yard, an automobile driver 
at 30 miles an hour advances nine yaré 
This is simple arithmetic, but few persom 
and especially those who have never driver 
a car, appear to realize the vast different 
between walking speeds and vehicle speeds 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN STANDARD Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Voluntary Liquidation 


This small stock fire insurance company has announced its 
retirement from the fire insurance field. A certified copy of 
the resolution approved by stockholders, calling for the volun- 
tary liquidation of the company, has been filed with the Okla- 
homa Insurance Department. : 

The company was incorporated under the laws of Oklahoma 
on January 21, 1928, by interests associated with the insurance 
agency firm of R M. Eacock & Company of Oklahoma City. 
From inception until the close of 1932, stockholders contributed 
approximately $200,000 to the company’s resources divided 
equally between capital and surplus. When the company was 
reorganized on April 1 1933, the capital was reduced to $50,000, 
the released funds being transferred to the surplus account. 

Following reinsurance of the outstanding insurance in force 
as of December 31, 1931, with the Retailers Fire Insurance 
Company, the American Standard, thereafter, until December 
31, 1934, accepted limited net retention, reinsuring the balance 
with the Great American Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Since that time, it is reported, all business as written has been 
reinsured. 

The company possessed very limited resources. Its financial 
statement as of December 31, 1938, the latest information in 
our possession, showed total admitted assets of $84,921, lia- 
bilities $8,692, and combined capital and surplus of $76,229. At 
the close of the preceding year total assets were $81,475, lia- 
bilities $5,082, and capital and surplus $76,393. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges, 
New York, N. Y. 


Loss Experience Favorable 


Losses incurred by the six individual members of Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges during the first four months of this year 
aggregated $225,769, as compared with the five-year average 
(1936-1940) for the same period of $226,967. This experience 
would have been more favorable were it not for contributions 
by Individual Underwriters and New York Reciprocal Under- 
writers during March to a serious tornado loss. 

he losses incurred by the individual members for the period 
January 1 to April 30, 1940, follows: Individual Underwriters 
$53,294; New York Reciprocal Underwriters $61,489; Affiliated 
Underwriters $58,451; Fireproof Sprinklered Underwriters $6,- 
195; Metropolitan Inter-Insurers $35,234; and American Ex- 
change Underwriters $11,106. 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS Insurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


In Process of Organization 


Incorporation papers have been filed, in accordance with the 
laws of New York, for the formation of a new stock fire com- 
pany under the above title. Sponsored by a group of individ- 
uals largely located in Kansas City, Mo., the company is being 
formed with a proposed capital of $1,000,000, of which at least 
half is expected to be paid-in at inception, together with a like 
amount of surplus. 
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While the charter cf the new company will provide for the 
writing of fire, automobile and allied lines of insurance except 
marine, its activities, we understand, will be restricted largely 
to insurance connected with automobile financing. However, 
so far as can be ascertained at the present time, none of the 
individuals listed as incorporators for this company are asso- 
ciated with any finance organization. 

The individual incorporators of the company are as follows: 
F, B. Chisholm, New York, N. Y.; R. H. Rogers, Kenneth, 
Kansas; Francis E. Murphy, Jefferson City, Missouri; Walter 
E. Cedarholm, Charles B. Turney, R. L. Cummings, Roy A. 
Johnson, John F. Schmidt, H. N. Hansen, W. L. Phillips, Jr., 
William H. Wilson, Carlin P. Smith and R. M. Rogers, all 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Francis E. Murphy, one of the in- 
corporators, was, until recently, chief clerk of the Missouri In- 
surance Department. Presently he is associated with an insur- 
ance agency in Kansas City. 


FEDERAL Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


New Director 


The directors of this company, at their regular quarterly 
meeting held last month, elected Alexander C. Nagle to mem- 
bership on the board. Mr. Nagle is vice-president of the First 
National Bank of New York. 


FEDERAL UNION Insurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


Examined 


The Illinois Insurance Department has just completed a very 
comprehensive examination covering the condition and affairs 
of the Federal Union Insurance Company. The company was 
incorporated on June 17, 1908, under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, and since 1923 stock control has been held by the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
Liverpool, England. 

The findings of the Illinois Department examiners, based 
upon information and data embodied in the Report of Examina- 
tion and as filed with Ernest Palmer, Director of Insurance, 
were summarized as follows: 

“1, The statement of assets and liabilities, prepared from the 
hooks and records of the company as of September 30, 1939, 
reflects a sound financial condition, with total admitted assets 
in excess of liabilities including capital stock in the amount of 
$1,034,409.96. 

“2. The cash position of the company is well maintained and 
the investment portfolio composed of securities that are readily 
marketable. 

“3. Loss settlements on legitimate claims have been promptly 
paid and the company’s attitude on compromised or resisted 
cases appears to be justified.” 

(Continued on the next page) 




















THOUSANDS 


Thousands have asked for the true 
information. Thousands have read 
the clear, unbiased explanation but, 
everyone with the slightest interest in 
insurance should read— 


“FACTS AND FALLACIES 


Concerning the Analysis of 
Insurance Company Statements” 


For your own and your clients’ pro- 
tection and information, send for a 
copy of this booklet. No cost or obli- 
gation to you, of course. 


Ww 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


























FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE—Continued 


The Report of Examination, officially released on June 3 
reviews fully the affiliations of the company with other ingy. 
ance carriers in the Royal-Liverpool Groups. This feature 
and other important highlights, covering policy forms and 
rates, retention and reinsurance, and agencies and agency 
contracts, as outlined in the examination follow: . 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


“The Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., is the parent company 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. It owns the controlling interest 
in the capital stock of the Liverpool & London & Globe Ip. 
surance Company, Ltd., which in turn owns all of the outstan¢- 
ing capital stock except Directors qualifying shares of this 
company and three other fire, casualty and marine insurance 
companies. These companies form the ‘Liverpool Group. [py 
addition the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., owns the pre. 
dominating interest in the capital stock of eight other fire 
marine and casualty companies which companies form the 
‘Royal Group.’ 

“The United States branches of both the Royal Insurance 
Company, Ltd., and the Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Ltd., and all other companies comprising the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups are under the same general management. 

“The affiliated companies are as follows: 


Royal Group Location 
Queen Insurance Co. of America........New York, New York 
The Newark Fire Ins. Company........ Newark, New Jersey 
American and Foreign Ins. Co.........New York, New York 


The British and Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Liverpool, England 


Capital Fire Ins. Co. of California.......San Francisco, Cal 

The Seaboard Insurance Company........ Baltimore, Maryland 

Royal Indemnity Company............ New York, New York 

Eagle Indemnity Company............ New York, New York 
Liverpool Group 

Star Insurance Company of America....New York, New York 

Federal Union Insurance Company........... Chicago, Illinois 


Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Liverpool, England 
Globe Indemnity Company.............. New York, New York 
“The Federal Union Insurance Company and the other fire 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Capital — $3,000,000 


$17,029,215.16 
5,800,001.52 
11,229,213.64 





LIABILITIES, Except Capital ... 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Capital — $1,000,000 


STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1939 


$4,385,882.52 
1,654,677.88 
2.731,204.64 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Securities carried at $852,198.18 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





Classification of Assets of New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. and Subsidiary, illustrated in percentages of 
the various subdivisions of their holdings. 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Public Bonds 


Corporation Bonds 


Total Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stock 


Total Stock 


insurance companies affiliated with it have been operating under 
a written agreement whereby the underwriting results of the 
companies on all classes of business written, except perpetual 
risks and marine risks and excepting expenses of an exclusive 
nature which are applicable to the individual companies, are 
pooled and divided on a percentage basis. 


“The operations of the casualty companies, who are members 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, are not allied with those of the 
fire companies and therefore do not participate in the pooling 
arrangement. 


“The activities of the marine companies who are members 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, i.c., The British and Foreign 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., and the Thames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., are confined principally to the 
writing of marine insurance which type of business is handled 
through the marine department. Such business other than 
marine as is written by these companies is reinsured 100% 
by the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 


“Effective May 1, 1939, the marine operations of member 
companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups were consolidated 
into one department located at 150 William Street, New York, 
New York. This action was concurrent with the execution of 
4 written agreement between affiliated companies of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups writing marine business. Under the terms 
ot the agreement the underwriting results of the companies 
therein named on marine risks subject to pooling are pooled 
and divided on a percentage basis. 


‘In effecting reinsurance apportionment each of the affiliated 
companies participating in the pool cede to the Royal Insurance 
Company, Ltd., the net retained portion of their writings to 
the extent of 100% thereof. The Royal, in turn, after reinsur- 
ing under its treaties and facultatively any excess over the 
amount desired for group retention cedes the net retained 
Portion of its business written and the net retained portion of 
the cessions to it by the affiliated companies. 


‘Losses and loss adjustment expenses and all underwriting 
expenses, except those incurred solely for the account of an 
individual company, are also pooled. 
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Real Estate 
Mortgages 

Cash 

Agents’ Balances 


Interest and Accounts Receivable 


“The activities of the Capital Fire Insurance Company of 
California and the Seaboard Insurance Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, as regards marine business are those of direct writing 
companies only. These companies reinsure their marine busi- 
ness to the extent of 100% with the Royal Insurance Company, 
Ltd., and do not participate in the retrocession of business. 


POLICY FORMS AND RATES 


“At the date of this examination the company was writing 
the following classes of business, fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland navigation and transportation, tor- 
nado, windstorm, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot and civil com- 
motion, explosion and aircraft. 

“Policy forms in use are those prescribed by the various 
states in which the company operates. Chicago Board, Illinois 
Inspection Bureau and Auto Conference rates are in use in 
the State of Illinois and such rates together with the forms 
issued in Illinois are on file with the Illinois Department of 
Insurance. 


RETENTION AND REINSURANCE 


“The aggregate net retention of the Group is not restricted 
to any set amount but is governed principally on the basis of 
the risk itself. At the date of this examination the largest net 
amount retained by the companies in the group is $2,140,000 of 
which the Federal Union Insurance Company’s participation 
is 2.4% or $51,360. Surplus lines are reinsured through treaty 
agreement and other facultative arrangements. Excess covers 
contracts in effect provide additional facilities to guard against 
excessive losses in the event of a catastrophe. 


AGENCIES AND AGENCY CONTRACTS 


“The companies comprising the Royal-Liverpool Groups have 
approximately 17,000 agents engaged in the production of busi- 
ness. Of this number 40 are General agents and the balance 
are local agents. 

Continued on next page 








St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
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You will be happy here, the rooms and 
suites are modern in every respect. 


Air Conditioned restaurant and lobby. 


CHOICE FOODS SELECT LIQUORS 
EXCELLENT MUSIC SKILLED SERVICE 


Radio in every room. 
Attractive Rates. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE—Continued 


“Local agents’ commissions on fire business written in ord. 
nary territories, i.e., territories where the rate of commission 
to be paid is established and governed by underwriters’ associa. 
tions, range from 15% to 25% depending upon the class of risk 
Local agents’ commissions on fire business written in accepted 
territories, i.e. territories where underwriters’ associations 
have no jurisdiction range from 20% to 30%. Local agents 
commissions on other allied lines, except motor vehicle Coverage, 
in both ordinary and accepted territories are slightly lower 
Commissions on automobile business, except finance business 
are paid at rates of 20% and 25% in ordinary territories anj 
at rates of 25%, 30% and 35% in accepted territories, The 
rate of commission paid on finance business is 30% in most 
instances, however in certain isolated cases the rate of com. 
pensation is 371%4%. 

“General agents’ contracts provide for commissions at the 
same rate as that allowed local agents under their jurisdiction, 
plus an overwriting commission of 10%. 

“Contingent commissions paid to General and Local agents 
range from 5% to 20% of the net profits of the business 
produced. 

“State or Special agents supervise the activities of local agents 
not under the jurisdiction of General agents and are employed 
on a straight salary basis ranging from $1,500 to $7,000 per 
annum.” 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY Fire Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md. 


New President 


Harry F. Ogden, former vice-president and executive officer 
of this company, was elected president on May 24th, succeed- 
ing the late Frank Gantert. At the same meeting of the board 
of directors, Frank F. Dorsey was elected vice-president and 
secretary, and C. B. Gamble was elected vice-president. 

Mr. Ogden began his insurance career as an adjuster for 
the Maryland Motor Car Insurance Company in 1918, The 
following year he was placed in charge of their claims depart- 
ment and in 1923 elected vice-president and secretary. After 
the purchase of the Maryland by the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company in 1926, he was elected vice-president of the Maryland 
and was its executive officer in Baltimore. 

He continued in that office until the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire Corporation was organized in Baltimore in 1928. He 
played a prominent part in the organization of this company 
and immediately was elected vice-president in charge of fire 
operations in the Eastern Department. He also had nation- 
wide supervision of the automobile business until February, 
1938, when he assumed the duties of vice-president and agency 
director. Upon the sudden death of President Frank A. Gan- 
tert in February, 1940, he was appointed to the office of execu- 
tive in charge of all company operations. 


INTER-OCEAN Reinsurance Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Staff Changes 


Effective July 1, Alonzo Church resigned as vice-president 
and manager of the Eastern Department of this company lo 
cated in New York City. Merl L. Rouse, formerly secretary, 
has been advanced to vice-president succeeding Mr. Church, 
and Donald R. MacKey has been elected an assistant secretary 
at the New York office. 

Mr. Church has had a long association with the fire insurance 
business. He first was connected with the Louisiana Rating 
Bureau and then for more than twenty years served with the 
Insurance Company of North America as State Agent. In 
1925 he became vice-president and underwriting manager 0! 
the La Salle Fire Insurance Company, and late in 1933 he joined 
the staff of the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company as vite 
president and manager of the Eastern Department. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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Mr. Rouse has been with the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Com- 
pany since 1928, coming to the New York office in 1933 after 
five years of service in the Underwriting Department of the 
Home Office. He was elected assistant secretary in 1936 and 


secretary in 1939. 


ISLAND Insurance Company, Ltd., 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


New Company 


This newly formed company, which was incorporated under 
the laws of the Territory of Hawaii, received a license to 
transact business on April 6, 1940. It began business with a 
paid-in capital of $100,000 and contributed surplus of $25,000. 
Operations will be confined to fire, theft and collision coverage 


on automobiles. 


THE LIBERTY Fire Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Business Reinsured—To Liquidate 


The affairs of this very old company and those of its wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
also of Louisville, are now in process of liquidation. All 
insurance liability of the Liberty Fire, which includes that of 
its. subsidiary, has been reinsured in the Newark Fire Insurance 
Company, a member of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. Under 
the reinsurance arrangements, the Newark Fire will renew 
these policies at expiration through a new underwriter’s policy 
titled “Liberty Fire Insurance Underwriters Agency of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Company.” 

This reinsurance and liquidation will not affect the general 
agency business previously conducted by the Liberty Fire In- 
surance Company, which will be continued as heretofore 
through the Liberty Insurance Agency, recently incorporated 
by President Adolph Reutlinger and associates. The com- 
panies represented as general agents are :—Central of Baltimore, 
Fidelity & Guaranty, Hartford, Home, Insurance Company of 
North America, Liverpool & London & Globe, New Hampshire, 
Phoenix of Hartford, Phoenix of London, St. Paul, Spring- 
field, United States Fire and Yorkshire. 

The Liberty Fire Insurance Company was incorporated in 
March, 1854, as the German Insurance Company to transact a 
combined banking and insurance business, but did not commence 
operations until November, 1858. In 1873 the insurance busi- 
ness was separated by an act of legislature and two companies 
were formed. In 1930 it acquired the insurance business of the 
general agency firm of Reutlinger & Company of Louisville. 

The financial statement of the Liberty Fire Insurance Com- 
pany as of December 31, 1939, revealed total assets of $559,483, 
liabilities of $258,992, including unearned premiums of $125,949, 
capital stock $250,000, and net surplus $50,491. Net premium 
volume, exclusive of its agency business, averaged about $100,- 
000 per annum. 

The Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company, which is wholly 
owned by the Liberty Fire, reported at the close of last year 
total assets of $57,792, liabilities of $2,477, capital stock $50,000 
and net surplus $5,315. Gross premium writings for the year 
1939, less returns, amounted to only $14,097, all of which was 
reinsured with the Liberty Fire Insurance Company. 


NATIONAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Staff Changes 


F, B. Seymour has resigned as secretary and treasurer of 
the National Fire Insurance Company and its associated com- 
panies, thus bringing to an end a service record of more than 
fifty-eight years with the National Fire organization. This 
resignation was submitted to the board of directors at its meet- 
ing held June 17th, 


Continued on next page 
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NATIONAL UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THRIFTY 


In his “Poor Richard's Almanac;’ reputed to 
be the most widely read book in the world 
with the single exception of the Bible, Ben- 
jamin Franklin stressed the virtues of thrift. 


We, too, stress the virtues of thrift at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, but not at the expense 
of comfort. Our 1200 large rooms, all with 
bath, are moderately priced. Our food has won 
the praise of visiting gourmets. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA’S FOREMOST HOTEL 
GEO. H. O’NEIL 





Managing Director 











A GREAT NAME 


A GREAT HOTEL 


oteder 








NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE—Continued 


Mr. Seymour’s entire insurance career was spent with the 
National Fire Insurance Company, which he joined in 1882 
He became cashier in 1889, treasurer in 1912 and secretary and 
treasurer in 1929. He also was elected a director of the company 
in 1933. : 

A number of promotions in the official staff of the National 
Fire Insurance Company also were announced. Garrison Lowe 
previously comptroller, was elected vice-president and secretary 
and Cameron Winslow was elected treasurer in addition to his 
previous position as secretary of the investment department 
H. W. Stevenson, who has been Mr. Winslow’s first assistan; 
in the administration of the investment department, was elected 
assistant treasurer. W. H. Hinsdale and W. O. Minter were 
advanced from assistant secretaries to secretaries and S, } 
Ashton, W. L. Bellmer, E. H. Clarkson and R. A. Dwyer were 
named assistant secretaries. F 


NEW LONDON COUNTY MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Norwich, Conn. 


One Hundredth Anniversary 


The one hundredth anniversary of this company’s incorpora- 
tion was celebrated on June 6th. During its century of opera- 
tion the net premiums written by the company amounted to 
$5,560,796, while losses paid aggregated $3,258,033. At the 
close of last year its financial statement revealed total assets 
of $830,362, liabilities $192,337 and policyholders’ surplus $638- 
025. Insurance in force amounts to approximately $39,000,000. 


RESERVE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Additional Surplus 


The board of directors of the Federal Insurance Company 
at their regular quarterly meeting held last month, voted to 
contribute an additional $1,000,000 to the surplus of the Reserve 
Insurance Company, a wholly owned subsidiary. The addition 
of these new resources will give the Reserve a policyholders 
surplus of in excess of $3,000,000. 

Formed under the laws of New York in the summer of last 
year, the Reserve received its license on October 18, 1939, and 
began business with a paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and paid-in 
surplus of $1,250,000, all of which was contributed by the 
Federal Insurance Company. From inception to the close of 
last year only a very small volume of business was transacted, 
the net premium writings for this period amounting to $17,849 


SOUTHERN MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Athens, Ga. 


Annual Report 


The 92nd Annual Report of this company, covering opera 
tions for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1940, was submitted to 
policyholders at the annual meeting held last month. The finan- 
cial statement accompanying this Report, revealed total ledger 
assets, with bonds valued at par, of $1,907,891, liabilities ot 
$252,669, and surplus of $1,655,222. Had bond holdings been 
valued at actual market quotations, assets and surplus would 
have been increased by $313,500 

Net premium deposits for the year ending April 30, 1940, 
amounted to $363,425 as compared with losses paid of only 
$86,464. The income from interest, dividends and rents, which 
amounted to $102,453, alone, was more than ample to cover all 
loss payments. 

The directors declared the usual dividend of 50% of the 
premium deposits. Scrip certificates are now being prepared 
for distribution to policyholders for use in renewing policits 
or for collection in cash after May 1, 1941. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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NEWS 





We believe in preparedness. 


We believe in insurance against the hazards that 
threaten our belongings. 


We believe in analysis of the insurance needs of 
those who look to us for insurance counsel. 


We believe in preparedness for National Defense. 


We believe in preparedness. 
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Newark 


Tue American INsuRANCE COMPANY 


Tue Cotumsia Fire INsuraNce CoMPANY 
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New Jersey 


Tue Jersey Fire UNDERWRITERS 


Dixie Fire Insurance COMPANY 


Bankers INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








TRANSAMERICA Reinsurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


In Process of Organization 


Interests identified with the United States branch of the 
Baltica Insurance Company of Copenhagen, Denmark, are or- 
ganizing a domestic company, in accordance with New York 
laws, under the title Transamerica Reinsurance Corporation. 
he new company is being formed with capital of $500,000 and 
surplus of like amount, and will transact fire, marine and allied 
lines of reinsurance. 


The organization of this company is the first of a series of 
steps designed to protect the American business of the Baltica. 
_ completion of all necessary legal details, the new company, 
. en licensed, will take over the United States business of the 
altica and the latter will cease to operate its branch in this 
country, 

Pe Home Office of the Baltica has approved the formation 
this new domestic carrier, and a revised power of attorney 


FOR JULY, 1940 





giving the United States manager authority to effect transfer 
of its business is expected to be received within a short time. 
The original resources of Transamerica Reinsurance, it is re- 
ported, will be contributed by American banking interests, but 
later the stock will be acquired by the Baltica. The stock, 
however, will be held in this country by nominees, who will 
operate the New York incorporated company under a voting 
trust arrangement, which we understand will be for not less 
than ten years. 





* AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE? 


Check yours and your competitor's pol- 
icies with BEST’S AUTOMOBILE POL- 
ICY CHART ($1.54). Check all com- 
panies with BEST'S INSURANCE GUIDE 
WITH KEY RATINGS ($5.08). 
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OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT - DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office ............2. $2,942,804.79 
BONDS 
United States Government $612,317.59 
State and Municipal .... 296,641.18 
eer e 233,075.98 
Public Utilities ......... 462,272.36 
Miscellaneous .......... 444,011.92  2,048,319.03 
STOCKS 
a eee $1,048,200.00 
NEE. 60: 9bd0cinie'ewerws 392,762.00 1,440,962.00 
Premiums in course of Collection (Not 
MINED 665:0:00500000060000608+ 246,692.59 
All Other Admitted Assets ............. 24,984.79 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,703,763.20 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
| weer 92 Basis. 

ecurities carried at $247,400.43 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 








A. J. COUCH, Vice-President 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $1,521,897.31 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 139,287.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ....... 121,356.02 
NE a stirs ata cviceee $1,500,000.00 
SUBS 2 oe ccccsctecccaves 3,421,222.87 
Surplus to Policyholders ............... 4,921 222.87 


$6,703,763.20 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be $b oas oer ee and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $4,988,267.63. 


S. C. KLINE, Secretary 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT —- DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $1,767,856.63 
BONDS 
United States Government $585,033.03 
State and Municipal .... 838,344.91 
OS eer 161,395.32 
Public Utilities ......... 213,948.82 
Miscellaneous .......... 473,165.10 2,271,887.18 
STOCKS 
OS eee rere $376,030.00 
SI re er 853,439.40 1,229,469.40 
Premiums in course of Collection (Not 
NEED Sictpvceres ee tiocesesve 719,516.67 
oS Per err errr 18,135.72 
All Other Admitted Assets ............. 46,552.23 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ........ $6,053,417.83 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
artment Basis. 

ecurities carried at $359,719.38 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 








JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. 





LIABILITIES 

Reserves for 

Claims and 

Claim Expense .......... $2,138,944.11 
. Unearned Premiums ..... 1 ,446,212.15 

COMMIEORE 6ocsccccces 171,632.19 

Other Liabilities ........ 132,000.00  3,888,788.45 
CHR «cc ccdewvioscasces $1,000,000.00 
REE APTS ONCE 1,164,629.38 
Surplus to Policyholders ...........--.- 2, 164,629.38 

NG aici ein canes deine ames $6,053,417.83 





On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be $6,173,309.86 and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $2,284,521.41. 


CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago 


New York Office: 80 John Street 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA CASUALTY and Surety Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Examined 

A convention examination report as of December 31, 1938, 
the States of Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Minnesota, Ar- 
kansas and Utah participating, revealed total admitted assets 
$59,827,756; total liabilities, except capital, $40,783,744; reserve 
for unpaid losses and loss expense, $18,410,916; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $16,777,037 ; capital, $3,000,000; surplus, $16,- 
044,011. The report showed an increase in surplus by the 
examiners of $623,112, due largely to decreasing the reserve 
for unpaid losses in the amount of $523,394. 

In conclusion the examiners stated that: “The foregoing 
report shows the company to be in a sound financial condition. 
Its affairs are conducted with proper regard for statutory re- 
quirements and the interests of policyholders.” 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Examined 


Examined (association) as of December 31, 1939 by the 
State Insurance Departments of Pennsylvania, California, 
Georgia and Michigan, had total admitted assets $4,618,599; 
capital, $563,730 and surplus of like amount. Total liabilities 
except capital were $3,491,139. The voluntary and contingent 
reserve of $59,034 shown on the company’s statement has been 
absorbed by the examiners to the extent of $57,793. The re- 
mainder of $1,241 is, in effect, a portion of the surplus. The 
reserve set up for unpaid losses and loss expense was $1,552,837 
and for unearned premiums, $1,591,302. The examiners’ com- 
ment with reference to claims was to the effect that “it would 
appear from inspection of the company’s claim files that claims 
are settled promptly and equitably.” The Schedule “P” formula 
reserve of $962,630 as shown in the company’s annual state- 
ment for 1939 and used by the examiners exceeds the case basis 
reserve by the amount of $79,991. Reinsurance is in effect on 
automobile liability suits in the amount of $149,022. In the 
opinion of the examiners the difference between the Schedule 
P” formula reserve and the case basis reserve should be suffi- 
cient to take care of claim expense on all incurred but unre- 
ported cases. The Schedule “P” formula reserve for out- 
standing compensation claims amounted to $450,247 or $31,853 
in excess of the reserves as computed on the per case basis. 
The teserve produced on a Schedule “P” basis was set up in 
the financial statement compiled as a result of this examination. 
_ The company has a reinsurance agreement with a properly 
licensed reinsurance company for protection against excess loss 
on accident and health, automobile liability, automobile prop- 
erty damage, automobile collision, liability other than automo- 
bile, miscellaneous property damage, fidelity and workmen’s 
compensation risks. As of the date of the examination the 
company was engaged in writing the following lines of insur- 
ance: Health and accident, auto liability, liability other than 
auto; workmen’s compensation; fidelity, plate glass, burglary 
- theft; auto property damage; auto collision; property 
amage and collision other than auto. It is authorized to do 
business in 24 states and the District of Columbia. 


DIVIDEND ACTION 


d The board of directors of this company has declared a divi- 
dend of fifteen cents per share, payable July 1, 1940 to stock- 
olders of record June 25, 1940. 


FOR JULY, 1949 
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AMERICAN CREDIT Indemnity Company of New York, 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Executive Offices Transferred 

Effective July 8, 1940 the executive offices of this company 
will be located in the First National Bank Building, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

An agency staff and service department will continue to be 
maintained at St. Louis, Missouri. 


AMERICAN STATES Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dividend Declaration 


At the reguar monthly meeting of the board of directors held 
on May 17, 1940, a quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share 
was declared, payable July 1, 1940 to stockholders of record 
June 15, 1940. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Correction 


In Best’s Insurance Guide, 1940 edition, page 176, the ratios 
for the five-year period ending 1939 should be changed as fol- 
lows: Losses and claim expenses incurred to premiums earned 
33.4% ; expenses incurred to premiums written 57.4%; com- 
bined loss and expense ratio 90.8%. 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 


The company declared a dividend of $1.25 a share, payable 
July 1, 1940 to stockholders of record June 8, 1940. 


CASUALTY RECIPROCAL Exchange, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Examined 


An association examination as of December 31, 1939, by the 
State Insurance Departments of Missouri, Indiana and the 
District of Columbia, shows that the exchange was in possession 
of total admitted assets, $2,997,955, consisting largely of bonds, 
$1,285,059; deposits in trust companies, $890,281; premium de- 
posits in course of collection, not over ninety days due, $547,- 
829. The reserve set up for unpaid losses and loss expense was 
$991,662; unearned premium reserve deposits, $654,250; com- 
pensation due attorney-in-fact, $309,451; estimated amount due 
or accrued for taxes, $42,783; contingent reinsurance reserve, 
$45,000. Policyholders’ surplus was $910,807. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Secretary 
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President 


90 John Street, New York 
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CASUALTY RECIPROCAL EXCHANGE—Continued 


The exchange is licensed to transact business in twenty-seye, 
states and the District of Columbia. a 

The report indicates that it appears to be the practice of the 
exchange to settle all claims in as prompt and equitable a map. 
ner as possible and in accordance with the terms of its cop. 
tracts. A firm of certified public accountants is employed }; 
the attorney-in-fact who make periodical audits of the books 
of the exchange. 

Extracts from the report of examination follow: 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


The Subscribers at Casualty Reciprocal Exchange appoint 
Bruce Dodson attorney-in-fact for them and in their name 
place and stead to exchange indemnity with other Subscribers 
at Casualty Reciprocal Exchange. 

Subscribers at the Exchange consist of individuals, partner. 
ships and corporations, who have agreed to reciprocally ex. 
change indemnity with each other. New business is developed 
and new subscribers secured through direct contact by home 
office solicitors and Agents and Brokers. All subscribers are 
required to sign a power of attorney providing for the payment 
of not to exceed 10% of premium deposits as consideration for 
the services of the attorney-in-fact. 


UNDERWRITING POLICY 


As has been explained elsewhere in this report, business writ- 
ten at the Exchange is acquired through a salaried field organi- 
zation, resident agents and brokers in States where the Ex- 
change is licensed. The Exchange cedes reinsurance but ac- 
cepts only a small amount of reinsurance from the Equity 
Mutual Insurance Company under the terms of an accommod- 
tion treaty. Business is also solicited and written through 
branch offices of Bruce Dodson and Company who have branch 
offices in the following Cities: Dallas, Texas; Miami, Florida; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; St. Louis, Missouri; Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Workmen’s Compensation and a considerable portion of Lia- 
bility and other Automobile insurance is written on a reporting 
basis. On these classes an estimated premium is charged when 
the policy is issued and adjusted on a pay roll or income basis 
on reports rendered either monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually as required under the terms of the policy. 

The Exchange maintains a Safety Engineering Department, 
the personnel of which periodically inspects risks for hazards 
of operation. In addition to checking the equipment and phys- 
ical aspects of risks, these engineers conduct safety campaigns, 
making recommendations to both operators and employees, 
which have apparently materially reduced the number of acc- 
dents experienced. 


COVERAGE WRITTEN 


Insurance written at the Exchange consists of Public Liv 
bility, Property Damage, Workmen’s Compensation, Plate Glass 
and all classes of Automobile insurance including coverage 
on trucks and busses. 


REINSURANCE 


The Exchange has an “Excess of Loss Treaty” which it- 
sures sundry underwriters at the Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, 
who elect to have such coverage, in respect of their liabilit 
for assessment in a sum equal to the amount of such liabili 
as is set out in the power of attorney. 

The Exchange further reinsures its Workmen's Compens 
tion, Liability, Collision, Plate Glass, Loss of Use and Occt- 
pancy (excluding fire) and Boiler and Machinery coverage 
for losses in excess of $7,500.00 up to a maximum of $250,000 
except for occupational diseases incidental to Workmen's Com- 
pensation on which the reinsurers shall pay in excess of $7,500 
to a maximum of $100,000.00, both coverages being on lines 
which the Exchange retains net for its own account. 

The Exchange reinsures its Fire and Lightning, Tornado 
Windstorm, Cyclone, Hurricane and Hail, Riot, Civil Com 
motion, Riot Attending a Strike, Malicious Mischief and Vat 
dalism, Explosion, Earthquake, Flood, Rising Water and Water 
Damage, Damage by Falling Aircraft, Plate Glass Breakagt 
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and Comprehensive (excluding theft, collision, overturn, public 
liability and property damage) coverage on automobiles in 
excess of $12,500.00 up to an excess of $85,000.00. 

The excess treaty outlined above, covering Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Liability and kindred lines for losses in excess of 
$7,500.00, excluded Workmen’s Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility other than Automobile coverage on street and road con- 
struction, levy construction, gas and petroleum operations, 
electric light and power utility operations, operations inci- 
dental to construction work as performed by building contrac- 
tors and miscellaneous hazardous lines. A treaty has been 
secured by the Exchange which includes excess coverage on 
these excluded lines in an amount above $2,500.00 up to $7,500.00 
and another treaty which reinsures the same excess over $10,- 
000.00 up to a maximum of $190,000.00. 

Fire and Theft coverage on automobiles is reinsured 100% 
by the Exchange. 

Property Damage lines are reinsured under a loss ratio con- 
tract in which the losses that exceed 55% of the total gross 
earned premium developed during the same period are covered 
100%. 

The Exchange reinsures all coverages, (except bodily injury 
liability and property damage liability) on tractors, trailers, 
semi-trailers, trucks and busses, 100% up to a limit of $5,000.00 
in respect of any one unit and for any one catastrophe a limit 
of $50,000.00 

The Exchange has specific coverage on a number of larger 
lines on a pro rata basis and also a number of treaties in which 
extra hazardous lines are reinsured 100%. 


LIABILITIES 
ee ee ee $867,205.54 
Estimated Adjustment Expense................ 124,456.48 


Examination of the claim files open on December 31, 1939, 
resulted in an estimate of liability as of that date, on a per case 
basis, of $991,662.02 as per schedule in the financial statement 
herein, representing a reduction of approximately $20,000.00 
from the Exchange’s reserve. 

Claims are entered on the Claim Register as soon as received 
and assigned a number, and a complete file is kept on each 
case, indicating an endeavor to maintain a complete and accurate 
claim liability at any period. 

In determining the reserve for this liability every claim out- 
standing on December 31, 1939, was reviewed together with 
all claims incurred for that year and subsequently reported. 
The reserve on all claims closed subsequent to April 15, 1940, 
was fixed at the amount of the closing payment. 

It appears to be the practice of the Exchange to settle all 
claims in as prompt and equitable a manner as possible and 
in accordance with the terms of its contracts. From a perusal 
of all suit claims still in litigation during the course of this 
examination, your examiners have formed the opinion that the 
Exchange has ample justification for resisting said claims. 

The Exchange does not separate claim expense from adjust- 
ment expense and it is suggested that in the future same be 
segregated both on their books and in the Annual Statements. 


SCHEDULE “P” RESERVES 


Since it is not mandatory for a Reciprocal Exchange to set 
up “Workmen’s Compensation and Liability claims on a Sched- 
ule “P” basis in the State of Missouri, your examiners have 
set up the claim liability in the financial statement of this re- 
port on a per case basis but for the benefit of those States that 
require that these reserves be set up on a Schedule “P” basis 
the Schedule was developed, and it was found that the Work- 
men’s Compensation claim reserve on this basis would amount 
to $377,314.66, exceeding the reserve with adjustment expense 
included on a per case basis by $39,842.09 and that the claim 
reserve for Liability on a Schedule “P” basis amounted to 
$700,553.62, exceeding the per case basis with adjustment ex- 
Pense included by $142,529.93. 

Had Schedule “P” reserves been applied, it would have in- 
creased the reserve for losses and claims by $182,372.02 and 


Would have reduced the surplus as regard licyholders at the 
Exchange to $728,434.86. “ Pert 


FOR JULY, 1940 











NATURAL GROWTH 
UNAFFECTED BY 
REINSURANCE, MERGERS, 
CONSOLIDATIONS 
OR POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
OF ANY KIND 


Established 1897 








CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ne ORME AME RO MISS 
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Che Emblem 
of Better Service 


1} Fire and Windstorm 
. | and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


« AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


An Old Line Company 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 








The Answer to 


rd 


To the Alert Agent: 


Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! 

For 17 years our dividend on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
up to 40% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 


Workmen's Compensatio 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 
Personal Accident 
Group -Health and Accident 
Hospital 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 





Wn H HOOVER, President 


INSURAN 
HOME OFFICE... BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
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UNEARNED PREMIUM DEPOSITS, $654,249.81 


Gross premium deposits, less reinsurance and authorized de. 
ductions, in force at the Casualty Reciprocal Exchange op 
December 31, 1939, totaled $1,309,737.63. The unearned por. 
tion of these premiums amounted to $654,249.81 and this amount 
was included in the liabilities in the financial statement. 


COMPENSATION DUE ATTORNEY-IN-FACT $309,450.65 


The above amount represents an item of $21,292.59 which js 
due the Attorney-in-Fact in the year 1939 and $288,158.06 which 
has accrued but is not due until 1940. In order that the Under. 
writing and Investment Exhibit reflect the proper percentages 
the $288,158.06 has been entered as an adjustment in surplus 
rather than in the Underwriting Exhibit in order not to throw 
two years’ payments to the Attorney-in-Fact into one year in 
the Exhibit. 


CENTRAL WEST Casualty Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Liquidation Dividend 


On petition of Insurance Commissioner John G. Emery, re- 
ceiver of this company, Judge Vincent M. Brennan of Wayne 
County Circuit Court at Detroit, under date of May 29, 194 
authorized the payment of a dividend of 25 per cent to all 
casualty policy claimants whose claims were approved. A por- 
tion of the funds from which this dividend is being paid is a 
part of the Central West Casualty Company’s qualifying deposit 
in Kentucky. 

Judge Vincent M. Brennan entered an order on June 26, 1939 
providing, among other things, for the disposition of the 
qualifying deposits of this company, and allocating $200, 
of this deposit to casualty policy claimants and $200,000 to 
fidelity and surety policy claimants. As of the same date 1,54 
claims were filed in the amount of $3,221,431 of which 1,34 
were determined and $604,049 allowed. The receiver is not 
in a position at this time to request authority to pay a dividend 
on the fidelity and surety claims as too many of them are still 
undetermined. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS Mutual Accident 


Association of America, Utica, New York 
Examined 


This association was examined as of March 31, 1939 by the 
State Insurance Department of New York. The report showed 
it to be in possession of total admitted assets, $3,717,490; surplus, 
$1,851,305. The reserve set up for unpaid losses and loss expense 
totaled $824,977 and the special reserve, under Section 205 oi 
the Insurance Law, $597,394. The reserve for assessments paid 
in advance was $247,363. Total premium income for the period 
from March 31, 1936 to March 31, 1939 was $11,307,203, segre- 
gated as follows: Advance assessment fund, $247,363; Acc- 
dent fund, $10,602,093 ; Hospital fund, $457,747. The summarized 
results of operation since inception of the company in 1883 to 
March 31, 1939 are as follows: Assessments received from 
members (excluding assessments paid in advance), $72,552,520: 
gain from investments, $1,769,104; total income, $74,321,624; 
losses incurred (excluding claim expenses incurred), $58,135, 
687; expenses incurred, $14,334,632; total losses and claim ex- 
penses incurred, $72,470,319. 

As a result of this examination, the examiner increased the 
surplus $258,768, as shown in the following extracts taken 
from the report. 


DECREASES IN SURPLUS 


TN ioe sis Sa arco oie giewons.e ess eulsials « wie 

Association value of bonds owned over New . 
York Insurance Department value .......... 1,521 

Reserve for real estate taxes ............00000- ~ 


Reserve for Federal unemployment tax ........ 


Total decreases in surplus ..............-- $6,428 
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Automobile 
Accident 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
holders. 
Liability 
_—_——————— 


the Preferred. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





INCREASES IN SURPLUS 


Accrued interest on bonds ...... $553 
Reserves for unpaid claims ...... 120,038 
Reserve under Section 205, In- 
ee ar rer rrr 40 
Reserve for investigation and set- 
tlement of claims ............ 7,999 
Contingent reserve ............. 135,000 
Reserve for unpaid bills and exp. 428 
Reserve for premium tax ....... 1,138 
ee | ree 265,196 
ee $258,768 


DISPOSITION OF CLAIMS 


A tabulation of the number of claim-notices received by the 
association during the calendar year 1938, and the disposition 
of these notices to and including May 15, 1939, is as follows: 








Per Cent of 

; Number Total Number 

Accident and hospitalization disa- 
bility claims allowed .......... 16,942 86.9% 

Death claims allowed ........... 115 0.6 
Action by Association still pending 116 0.6 

; 17,173 88.1 
Claims disallowed .............. 588 Ti? 
ca! 17,761 91.1% 
Notices not completed by claims. . 1,732 8.9 





19,493 100.0% 
ae the total number of claims actually presented, (17,761), 
bs number disallowed by the Association, (588), comprise but 
3% and the claims still pending on May 15, 1939, (116), com- 
Prise less than 1% of the total. 


FOR JULY, 1940 


ies, imams ieee eae ee aE. 
54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 





Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY Company, 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Examined 


The association report of examination of The Connecticut 
Indemnity Company, made as of December 31, 1938 by the 
State Insurance Departments of Connecticut, Iowa and Oregon, 
shows total admitted assets, $1,340,759; capital, $250,000; sur- 
plus, $481,751; total liabilities except capital, $609,008; reserve 
for unpaid losses and loss expense, $276,904; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $271,596. The surplus developed by this ex- 
amination showed an increase of $10,416 over the amount re- 
ported by the company in its annual statement. This increase 
was due largely to a reduction in loss reserves in the amount 
of $7,210 and taxes payable, $2,651. The examiners’ comment 
with reference to claim settlements was to the effect that “it 
appears that policyholders and claimants are accorded fair treat- 
ment.” In conclusion the examiners stated that “the company 
is in sound financial condition, and its affairs appear to be con- 
servatively managed.” 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Financial Rating AAAA 


In the report upon this company appearing on page 141 of 
the 1940 edition of Best’s Insurance Reports, Casualty and Mis- 
cellaneous, the financial rating is incorrectly listed as “AAA.” 
The correct financial rating is “AAAA.” Subscribers are kindly 
requested to make note of this correction. Policyholders’ surplus 
increased from $9,837,529 as of December 31, 1938 to $11,674,794 
and the financial rating from AAA+ to AAAA. 
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FIREMAN'S FUND Indemnity Company, 


San Francisco, California 
Goodwin Second Vice President 


The board of directors of this company elected Richard V. 
Goodwin second vice president. Mr. Goodwin joined the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company at its organization in 1930 in 
the capacity of assistant secretary, and upon the retirement of 
the late Eugene F. Hord in 1934 succeeded to the position of 
vice president in charge of the Eastern department in New York 
City. 

Entering the fire insurance business in 1912, Mr. Goodwin 
left this field for the casualty business and served three years 
as chief of the rating section of the New York Rating Board. 
He later joined the staff of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
advancing to the position of chief underwriter. For five years 
prior to joining the Fireman’s Fund he was associated with the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company. 

Mr. Goodwin maintains his headquarters in New York and 
will continue his supervision of the Eastern operations of the 
company. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT Fire & Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Endorsement 


This corporation has announced the Medical and Surgical Ex- 
pense Endorsement for attachment to its Family Liability Policy. 
The endorsement supplements the employer’s liability coverage 
of the policy by providing reimbursement for medical and sur- 
gical expense for domestic servants and private chauffeurs irre- 
spective of liability. The coverage is offered in combination with 
employer’s liability in limits of $250 and $500. The endorsement 
has been filed with state insurance departments. 








HARDWARE INDEMNITY Insurance Company of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Territory Correction 


On page 36B of the 1940 edition of Best’s Insurance Guide 
with Key Ratings the Hardware Indemnity Insurance Com. 
pany of Minnesota is listed as licensed only in the States of 
California, Florida, Idaho, Maryland, New Jersey, New York 
North Dakota, Utah, West Virginia and Wyoming. Through 
error the District of Columbia and the following states were 
omitted: Arizona, Delaware, Kentucky, Minnesota, Neyadg 
Ohio, Oregon and Washington. : 


HOOSIER CASUALTY Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Policyholders' Surplus $554,000 


Policyholders’ surplus (including special reserve of $75,000) 
at market values as of December 31, 1939 is $554,000. Subscribers 
are requested to make this correction in Best’s Key Rating Guide 
and Best’s Insurance Reports, Casualty and Miscellaneous 
edition. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE Co. of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Premium Volume Increased 
An 8 per cent increase in premium volume for the first four 


months of 1940 has been announced by this company. In 1939 
it wrote net premiums totaling $12,474,633. 








| 
YOURS FOR MORE 


BEST’S AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
CHART is an absolute necessity 
for the sales kit of every agent 
selling automobile insurance. 
With some companies using the 
new Standard Policy, others still 
using or changing to the old 
Standard and a large number 
issuing policies radically differ- 
ent from both the standard forms 
—BEST’S CHART is a “must” if 
you want to meet today’s severe 


competition. 








BUSINESS! 





BEST’S AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
CHART contains the latest anal- 
ysis of P.L. and P.D. provisions, 
exclusions and conditions of 
over 200 policies issued by the 
leading insurance companies 
who write more than 95% of all 
automobile insurance. All poli- 
cies are compared with the New 
Standard Policy. The Chart is 
pocket-size (4 x 7”), simulated 
leather bound, designed for in- 
stant and accurate reference 
and—costs only $1.54 per copy! 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
BEST BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


_I 


75 FULTON ST. 
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The company also stated that more significant than the over- 
all premium increase was the highly satisfactory results secured 
in the first two subsidiary —— of their Campaign “WE’RE 
20 IN 40 AND GOING LIK 

The Campaign, which will be December 31, 1940 is divided 
into five two months’ periods in each one of which certain forms 
of business will be featured. The Accident and Health contest, 
conducted in January and February and the Liability contest in 
March and April resulted in increases in premiums of 29% and 
39% respectively. Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
were the principal lines of business stressed in May and June. 
The two summer months of July and August will have no fea- 
tured business. September and October will feature Burglary 
and Fidelity will be the principal line sponsored during Novem- 
ber and December. 


INDUSTRIAL Lloyds, 


Dallas, Texas 
New Lloyds 


This Lloyds, which was organized by Temple H. Morrow, 
Edward C. Hilman and associates, and licensed February 17, 
1940 by the State Insurance Department of Texas with total 
admitted assets of $100,030, has reinsured the business of the In- 
dustrial Indemnity Exchange, a Texas organization. Mr. Mor- 
row is president and Mr. Hilman, executive vice president and 
secretary of the Traders and General Insurance Company. The 
attorney-in-fact for the Lloyds is the Industrial Underwriters, 
a partnership composed of Messrs. Morrow and Hilman, which 
a was the attorney-in-fact for the Industrial Indemnity Ex- 
change. 





KENTUCKY FARM Bureau Federation, 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Organizing New Company 


Ben Kilgore, executive secretary, has announced that the 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation is enrolling charter mem- 
bers for a mutual automobile insurance company, limited to 
members. It will commence operations as soon as 2,000 members 
have signed applications. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is co-operating by sending its organizer, V. Vaniman, who 
helped organize mutual companies in Kansas, Illinois and Iowa. 
The new company will operate through the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Federation Mutual Company until it has 5,000 policyholders. 
It will offer a full coverage policy for $20.80 for each six months, 
with an additional initial $10 policy fee payment at the incep- 
tion of the policy- 


LINCOLN MUTUAL Indemnity Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio 


In Liquidation 


After all efforts to rehabilitate this company had failed, the 
Court of Common Pleas of Franklin County on June 1, 1940 
authorized John A. Lloyd, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of Ohio, to proceed with its liquidation. This company was 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio October 31, 1929, and li- 
censed December 23 of the same year. The financial statement 
as of December 31, 1939 showed totaled total admitted assets, 
$22,379. Net premium income in 1939 was $27,404. 
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“ALL-IN-ONE” 
POLICY 


BODILY INJURY PROPERTY DAMAGE 


LOSS OF OR DAMAGE TO AUTOMOBILES 


(Comprehensive Coverage including Collision and Upset) 


Unlike the usual deductible forms of collision insurance, our deductible 
amount may be used up through payment by the insured of several 
smaller losses (reported to the company) or through payment of the 
deductible amount in connection with a single larger loss; thereafter the 
policy becomes a full coverage contract and all losses resulting from 
accidental collision or upset will be paid in full. 


THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW 





Home Office 


Near the Falls 
of Minnehaha on 
the Mississippi River 


ANCHOR ¢ 


SAINT PAUL 
MINNESOTA 





FOR JULY, 





1940 
















LONDON AND LANCASHIRE Indemnity Company of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


















































Examined 


The report of examination made by the State Insurance De- 
partment of New York as of December 31, 1939 revealed total 
admitted assets, $6,432,566; reserve for unpaid losses and loss 
expense, $2,010,233; reserve for unearned premiums, $1,948,040 ; 

14 capital, $750,000; surplus, $1,389,994. Cash and United States 
if} Government bonds constituted 50.7% of the total admitted assets. 
|i} Net premiums written in 1939 amounted to $3,434,693, the larg- 
est lines being auto liability, $1,140,080; liability other than 
auto, $615,808; workmen’s compensation, $520,601. As a result 

of this examination, the examiner increased the surplus $189,923, 
due largely to decreasing the liability loss reserve by $134,966. 
Extracts from the report of examination regarding the ex- 
aminer’s increases and decreases in surplus and the company’s 
reinsurance agreements follow: 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN SURPLUS 


Increase Decrease 
in in 
Surplus Surplus 


ASSETS: 
Deposits in trust companies ......... $57 
Prems. effective prior to Oct. 1, 1939 23,067 
Agents’ sundry balances ............ $550 
Equity in funds of Excise Bond 

DNED cc viconasnemie ene eases 154 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses 2,800 
Te ere 9,535 
LIABILITIES: 


Reserve for losses: 








Miscellaneous lines ............+- 43,783 
| Ene ee 134,966 
Workmen’s compensation ......... 14,427 
ESSE OIE EEO ELE TOOT 10,965 
Contingent commissions ...........- 1,000 
Bills and expenses due or accrued .... 9,750 
en re 28,547 
Tele .....-... tL A $234,762 $44,839 
Net increase in surplus funds ....... 189,923 
Grand total ..... alebiaiitiae $234,762 $234,762 





Dependable Protection to Policyholders 
Efficient Service to Agents 


— 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


REINSURANCE AGREEMENTS: 


The company has protected itself against the accumulation of 
excessive loss by reinsurance contracts covering various classes 
of risks. i 

Reinsurance is also ceded and accepted on a facultative basis 

Treaties with certain reinsurance companies provide excess 
coverage on wotkmen’s compensation, liability, property dam. 
age, fidelity, surety, burglary and accident business. In addition 
the company is protected against catastrophe losses on accident 
and workmen’s compensation risks. 

The contracts are of the same general form and specify the 
tenure, extension of liability thereunder and the lines embraced, 
Rates of premiums and commissions are also covered. 

The method of reporting and accounting for cessions and 
claims and their payment, allocation of losses, loss expenses, 
salvage, taxes and other expenses is outlined. 

The basis of computing this company’s share of the profits 
and the method to be used in the arbitration of disputes, are 
also stipulated. 


LIMITATION OF RISK: 


At the date of this report, the largest net amount insured on 
any one risk for each line of business, is listed below: 


Line of Business Net Authorized Retention 
a epee — (Double Indemnity) 
an 
50 Weekly (Double Indemnity) 
rs ee. 5 ai 25 Weekly 
Auto liability .......... 20,000 


Liability other than auto 20,000 
Workmen’s compensation 10,000 


Co I 
UO) ere 203,392 
oe errr No limit 
Burglary and theft ..... 100,000 
Auto property damage .. 5,000 
Auto collision .......... y 


Property damage and col- 

lision other than auto.. 12,500 
NOTE:—(x) At the time this bond was written, it did not 
exceed the maximum retention prescribed by the Insurance Law. 

A check of the company’s records disclosed no instance of 
exposure to loss in an amount exceeding the statutory limitation 
imposed by Section 24 of the Insurance Law. 

All risks for sums in excess of ten percent of the company’s 
combined capital and surplus, were found to have been duly 
limited by means of reinsurance, co-insurance, collateral deposit 
or joint control. 














ONE OF 
= wesc ude Group et 
Newark New Jersey ——_” 
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ASSETS (December 31, 1939 


State and Municipal Bonds) 
RESERVES FORLOSSES. . . . 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS: 
Capital . . . . 
Surplus 





L. H. MUELLER, Chairman 


New York, Chicago, Dallas 


These Figures Are Facts 


“1939 was another successful year in the history of this progressive nation- 
wide organization.”—L. H. Mueller, Chairman. 


(Includes $1,297,154 cae $2,078,263.47 U. S. Government, 


RESERVE for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies 


(Net premiums written, 1939—$4,545,997.65—increase of $507,976.64. Underwriting profit—$494,- 
600.92. Statement is on California statutory reserve basis and loss reserve exceeds estimated amount 
required for outstanding losses by MORE THAN $778,000.) 


AssoclATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


ASSOCIATED INSURANCE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$6,470,248 


$2,951,480 
416,152 


750,000 
1,000,000 


$1,750,000 





L. S. MOORHEAD, President 


Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 

















MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE Association, Inc., 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Examined 


A report of examination as of December 31, 1939, the states 
of Massachusetts, Ohio and Iowa participating, revealed total 
admitted assets $11,689,397, consisting principally of bonds, $4,- 
829,348; stocks, $3,607,577; cash, $1,923,636. The reserve for 
losses was, $3,216,314; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$1,452,641; additional reserve on non-cancellable accident and 
health policies, $1,543,394. Net premiums written during 1939 
amounted to $7,507,896; total income being $7,955,374, and total 
disbursements, $7,435,818. Capital was reported at $1,000,000 and 
surplus, $4,112,775. The company commenced business June 29, 
1895 as a fraternal association. It was re-incorporated June 12, 
1909 as a stock company with a capital of $100,000, which was 
increased to $1,000,000 by a stock dividend of $400,000 in 1922 
and one of $500,000 in 1929. The company transacts accident and 
health business only. There are two affiliated companies domi- 
ciled in the home office of the association, the Massachusetts 
Protective Life Assurance Company and the Paul Revere Life 
Insurance Company. All three companies are under the same 
management. The company is licensed to transact business in 
the territory of Hawaii, District of Columbia and all states of 
the United States. It maintains a branch office at San Francisco, 
California, where claims reported in that territory are adjusted. 
The report showed that “a review of claims paid since the last 
examination, including those paid through the Pacific Coast Of- 
fice, indicated that the company paid its claims promptly and 
accurately on receipt of due proof of disability and that in in- 
stances where claims were denied or contested the company’s 
attitude was justified.” The additional reserve on non-cancellable 
accident and health policies computed by the examiners was 
$1,137,746 which they deem to be calculated at a fair and rea- 
sonable minimum standard. The company’s conservative valua- 
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tion of $1,543,394, which is higher by $405,648, was accepted. 
Dividends at the rate of 10% were declared in the last three 
years. The last examination of this company was made as of 
December 31, 1936 at which time the reported surplus was $2,- 
802,846. The increase in surplus in this period was $1,309,929, 
as shown in the following exhibit taken from the report of 
examination. 


Underwriting Exhibit Gain Loss 
Premiums earned $21,873,709 
Losses incurred ... $12,367,366 
Loss adjustment ex- 
penses incurred . 
Underwriting ex- 
penses incurred . 


415,050 
8,055,937 
Underwriting losses and expenses 20,838,353 


Gain from Underwriting . 
Loss from profit and loss items. . 


"$1,035,356 
347065 


Net Gain from Underwriting 
Investment Exhibit 
Net interest and rents earned... 
Profit on investments $168,412 
Loss on investments 382,417 


$1,001,291 
$947,643 


Loss from Investment profit and 
loss items 


Gain from Investments 733,638 


Total gains from underwriting and invest- 
ments 
Miscellaneous Exhibit 
Dividends declared to stockholders .......... 
Decrease in special reserves 


$1,734,929 
$450,000 


$1,759,929 


See GREE OE DAOUED 6.5 6 6:0:00:0:00.0090%002008 $450,000 
Surplus, December 31, 1936.... $2,802,846 
Surplus, December 31, 1939.... 4,112,775 


Increase in Surplus 1,309,929 


$1,759,929 


Totals $1,759,929 
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UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 45 Years 


Home Orrice: 60 JoHn Street, N. Y. 
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Yours for 
more business! 


OUR PREFERRED RATES AND 
MANY BUSINESS-GETTING SALES 
FEATURES CAN BE “YOURS FOR 


MORE BUSINESS.” 


(A postcard will bring you full details) 








A STOCK [nome OFFICE LOOMPANY 


UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 








souri, 


G 
ST. LOUIS 


Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis- 


Ohio, 


Nebraska, Colorado, 
Tennessee and Texas. 


za 
MISSOURI 


Oklahoma, 









MEDICAL GUILD Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Permit Issued 


The Medical Guild Foundation, a non-profit medical indem- 
nity corporation was granted a permit by the New York State 
Insurance Department. This enables the Foundation to solicit 
subscribers, but it cannot actually do business until it obtains 
a license. It will operate in New York, Bronx, Kings, Rich. 
mond, Westchester and Nassau Counties. 

The Foundation will indemnify its subscribers for the ex- 
pense; of their medical and surgical care for an annual fee of 
$18 for adults, $30 for husband and wife, $12 for those between 
the ages of 16 and 18 and $7.50 for children under 16. The plan 
offered by this corporation excludes coverage under certain 
conditions and in the case of certain diseases, but there is no 
dollar limitation on the amount of medical care for which 
reimbursement will be provided and no deduction is made either 
for the first calls in any illness or for the initial expense jn 
any contract year. The plan includes periodical general physical 
examinations, X-ray and laboratory tests, and the Foundation 
intends to encourage these examinations with the idea of giving 
impetus to preventive medicine. 

The Board of Directors is composed of fourteen physicians, 
one member of the dental profession and nine laymen. Dr. J. \. 
Hoguet is President and M. B. Daniels, Managing Director. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY Insurance Company of 
New York, Newark, New Jersey 


Rowe, Deceased 


J. Scofield Rowe, vice president of the Metropolitan Casualty 
and Commercial Casualty Insurance Companies of Loyalty 


Group, died suddenly at his home on June 8th. Mr. Rowe be- 


came president of the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in 1924, the control of which he and some 
associates had purchased. In 1928 the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark purchased the Metropolitan Casualty and 
shortly afterward purchased the Commercial Casualty of 
Newark and Mr. Rowe became vice president of the two com- 
panies and director of publicity. 


MICHIGAN STATE Accident Fund, 
Lansing, Michigan 


1939 Statement 


This Fund reported as of December 31, 1939, total admitted 
assets, $2,053,101, consisting ry & of municipal and gov- 
ernment bonds, $1,258,952; cash, $470,066. Reserves for unpaid 
claims totaled $1,117,359; unearned premiums, $427,286; divi- 
dends, $25,000; contingencies, $24,179. Surplus to policyholders 

was $376, 424 and at the end of the year the Fund reported 7,341 
policyholders. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 1939 follows. 


ASSETS 


Municipal and Government bonds ............. $1,258,952 
Cash in State Treasury and banks ............ 470,066 
Premiums in course of collection .............. 202,902 


Accrued interest on bonds .................0: 2,470 


Furniture and fixtures .................00000- 30,693 

Claim reserve recoverable .................0-. 141,686 

Reinsurance deposit ...........0.ccccceeeecees 9,250 
$2,116,019 

ASSETS NOT ADMITTED 

Premiums over 90 days due .... $32,225 

Furniture and fixtures .......... 30,693 62918 


Total Admitted Assets ......00.0cccscccces ie $2,053,101 
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HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 









































LIABILITIES 
TE MI aah di aa daw dee kawe ower $1,067,359 
Reserve for unearned premium ................ 427,287 
Reserve for agents’ commission ............... 17,068 
Reserve for outstanding checks ............... 3,244 
Reserve for adjustment of bond account ....... 57,040 
Reserve for unreported claims ................ 50,000 
NT OU GIR. ca wins ov siceeesad-ciéeesees 25,000 
MpEEVO £OF COMEIMMENICIES 2.6.55. c ccc eees 24,179 
Mmetve 10f TEMISUTANCE ..... 2... ccc cecsccecs 5,000 
Reserve for bills due and accrued ............. 500 
SURPLUS to policyholders .................. 376,424 
DENY epee eee eta Wve eam semwasiades $2,053,101 


NEW YORK STATE Insurance Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Discount 


Thousands of employers in New York State, whose work- 
men’s compensation insurance premiums are now $500 a year 
or less, and who pay a loss and expense charge under the rules 
of the Compensation Insurance Rating Board, will be able to 
save substantial sums under a new procedure adopted by the 
State Insurance Fund as a further aid to industry in reducing 
its insurance costs, according to Major Nicholas W. Muller, 
executive director. 

Under the new plan all employérs who insure, or are now in- 
sured, in the State Fund, if they are qualified as standard risks 
to receive the State Fund’s present 25 per cent advance discount 
on rates, will receive this discount also on the loss and expense 
portion of their premium. The plan became effective July 1. 

An employer might save under this procedure up to $125 a 
year, depending on his present form of coverage and the amount 
of his premium, Major Muller stated. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 


Los Angeles, California 
Mailliard, Director 


Election of J. W. Mailliard, president of Mailliard & Schmie- 
dell of San Francisco, as a director of Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has been announced by President A. N. 
Kemp. Mr- Mailliard is a director of the American Trust Com- 
pany, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company, Home Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, California Pacific Title & Trust 
Company, and the Schlage Lock Company. His election to the 
board of Pacific Mutual is to fill an existing vacancy. 


RESERVE MUTUAL CASUALTY Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of March 31, 1940 by 
the State Insurance Department of Missouri, revealed total 
admitted assets, $90,707; total liabilities, $13, 045; surplus, 
$77,662. Although licensed to write liability, accident and health, 
full coverage automobile, steam boiler and machinery, plate 
glass, burglary, casualty use and occupancy, and fidelity and 
surety insurance in the State of Missouri, the only line written 
during the first three months of 1940 was surety. 


Extracts from the report of examination are as follows: 
REINSURANCE 


On January 3, 1938 a contract was made, whereby the Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corporation agreed to indemnify and rein- 
sure the Reserve Mutual Casualty Company for a proportionate 
part of each loss sustained and paid under the principal sum 
section for accidental death, dismemberment and loss of sight 


A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS 


ALLIED LINES — AUTOMOBILE — INLAND MARINE 


CHICAGO 
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RESERVE MUTUAL CASUALTY—Continued 


in all accident policies. On April 1, 1939 another contract was 
entered into with the same company in which the Employers 
Reinsurance Corporation reinsured the balance of the principal 
sum and specific benefits previously retained by the company, 
and all of the disability benefits. On December 29, 1939 a con- 
tract was entered into between the Employers Reinsurance Cor- 
poration, the Reserve Mutual Casualty Company and the Old 
+ American Insurance Company whereby the Employers Rein- 
surance Corporation was relieved of all liability under the con- 
tract dated April 1, 1939 and it was assumed by the Old 
American Insurance ‘Company. No accident policies have been 
issued during 1940, 

In a contract dated March 31, 1939 the Reserve Mutual Fire 
Insurance agreed to reinsure 100% all auto fire, theft, collision 
' and miscellaneous coverages in force. Since that date the com- 
Ht pany has not accepted any of the above named risks. 


| § SURPLUS 








































On June 19, 1937 the company entered into an agreement with 
Thos. McGee and Sons, a Co-partnership, Tomsons and Com- 
pany, a Co-partnership, Joseph J. McGee and Frank McGee, 
whereby it was advanced the sum of $100,000.00 as a contribu- 
tion to surplus, as provided for in Section 5852, Revised Statutes 


of Missouri, 1929, 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Adds Directors and Two Vice Presidents 


Two new members of the board of directors and two new 
vice presidents were elected by policyholders and the board of 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company at the 
anual policyholders’ meeting and board of directors meeting 
at the home office in Bloomington, Illinois, June 10 and 15. 


BROKERS! 


Without extra calls, or expense, or specialized 
knowledge, you can pile up your commissions by 
co-operating with our regular representatives in sell- 
ing American Credit Insurance. 


Your prospects are the Manufacturers and Jobbers 
whom you already serve. They have a very vital and 
pressing problem—getting paid for goods shipped. 
They are constantly exposed to credit losses. Slow- 
pay customers absorb profits and tie up capital. 


| American Credit Insurance covers policyholders 
on credit losses, speeds up delinquent customers, 





MORE MONEY with less work 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of New York J. F. MeFadden, President 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


Charles E. Wonderlin of Bloomington, oldest active agent for 
the Company in point of service, and James H. Stewart of 
Plainfield, another long time agent of the company, were named 
to fill the new places on the board created by enlarging the 
membership from nine to eleven. G. J. Mecherle, Ramond P. 
Mecherle and A. H. Rust were re-elected members of the board, 

At the board of directors meeting, Kenneth H. Noll, a mem. 
ber of the board, and assistant secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, was elected vice president, and Fletcher B. Coleman, 
superintendent of claims for the company, was elected vice 
president in charge of claims. G. J. Mecherle, chairman of the 
board of directors; George E. Beedles, vice-chairman of the 
board, and Ramond P. Mecherle, president, were re-elected for 
new terms of office. A. H. Rust and Henry Gerdes, members of 
the board, were re-elected members of the executive committee, 

Reports of various departments of the company to policy- 
holders revealed that the company is continuing to progress on 
every front, and from the standpoint of both new business and 
renewals, is doing the greatest business in its history. Policy- 
holders also heard a summary of the recent examination by the 
conference insurance examiners in which it was revealed that 
the assets of the company are now in excess of nineteen million 
dollars and that in every way the company is in a strong 
position. 


TRAVELERS INDEMNITY Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Enters Bond Field 


This company began writing fidelity, surety and _ forgery 
bonds on July 1, 1940. J. W. Randall and Howard A. Giddings, 
vice presidents of The Travelers, are charged with responsi- 
bility for the new lines, but the direct conduct of the business 
is under the supervision of James C. Smith, secretary, and the 
men who have been employed specifically for this work. Mr. 
Smith has had 20 years experience in this field and is assisted 
in his home office duties by Blair J. Wormer, who has been 


BROKERS! 


and does both economically. That’s the essence of 
the facts which you place before your regular clients. 
Get them interested, then call our trained repre- 
sentative who takes care of all formalities, and 
helps close sales. 


We advertise regularly, forcefully, consistently in 
various types of media to help you make sales. In- 
vestigate this opportunity. 


Ask our nearest office or headquarters for infor- 
mation on how we co-operate with brokers, com- 
pensation, and other details. 


Copyright 1938, American Credit indemnity Co. of N.Y W380 
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appointed chief surety underwriter and Minturn T. Wright, jr., 
appointed chief fidelity underwriter. Other members of the 
home office staff who have joined the new organization are 
Lewis V. Irvine, assistant supervisor of the agency field service 
chool, fidelity and surety division, and Robert Ferguson, Jr., 
home office assistant to Mr. Smith. 

Milton Leslie Perry is manager at 55 John Street, New York 
City and Walter W. McGah and Donald F. Harned, assistant 
managers of the same office. Oscar Linn became assistant 
manager at the 42nd Street office and John W. Schroeder, 
assistant manager of the Brooklyn office. Other assignments of 
asistant manager for fidelity and surety lines serving under 
casualty managers were made as follows: George C. Howie, 
Rochester; William A. Sessions, Buffalo; Asher A. Michel- 
acher, Philadelphia; M. Stanley McComas, Jr., Indianapolis ; 
William T. Davies, Milwaukee; James R. Henry, Chicago; 
Gould A. Hurlbutt, Boston; Edwin V. Proudfoot, Des Moines ; 
Donald H. Colyer, Newark; F. Stanley Plews, Los Angeles ; 
|, LeRoy Tull, Dallas; Anderson W. Douthat, Cleveland ; John 
Kahl, Minneapolis ; Lloyd H. Conochie, Detroit; Thomas Wil- 
son, Hartford; and L. Opie Chancellor, field assistant, Boston. 

The Travelers Indemnity Company reported net premiums 
totaling $13,465,605 in 1939. 


TRAVELERS Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Quarterly Dividend 


On June 17, the board of directors of this company declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $4 per share, payable July 1, 
to stockholders of record June 17, 1940. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Dividend Action 


The board of trustees of this company at a meeting held 
May 14, 1940, authorized the payment of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share on June 28, 1940, to stockholders of 
record June 18, 1940. 


UNITED STATES Casualty Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Nelson, President 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of this com- 

pany held on May 28, 1940, J. Arthur Nelson, president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company, was elected president, 
succeeding the late Norman R. Moray. Mr. Nelson has been 
president of the New Amsterdam since 1914, prior to which he 
had been vice president of the company for a year. He was 
formerly vice president of the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland where he had a long experience in the surety and 
casualty business. Prior to that time he was for many years 
in the fire insurance business. In June 1932 the New Amsterdam 
purchased stock control of this company. 
_ Mr. Moray entered the insurance business in 1902 as a clerk 
in the office of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany. Subsequently he was connected with the National Surety 
Company and the Great Eastern Casualty Company of New 
York. In 1913, when the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany was organized, he was appointed vice president and general 
Manager which position he held until 1928 when he resigned 
to accept the position of president and general manager of the 
Southern Surety Company of New York, which was eventually 
liquidated. He also was chairman of the board of the Home 
Indemnity Company and in 1931 joined the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company as assistant to the president and was ap- 
pointed executive vice president of the United States Casualty 
Company in 1936. 
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BIRTHRIGHT 


The Man from THE SUN 


benefits through an insurance 


heritage unique in experience, 
tradition, and sound policy. 
Naturally, he takes advantage 
of this pleasant talking point 
when he presents a client with 
a policy in the oldest insurance 
company in the world. SUN 
agents have an insurance birth- 
right unique in the insurance 
field. Another reason why suc- 
cessful agents are pleased to say, 


Tam the Man from THE SUN.” 
Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’l Agts. 

















American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 " Capital $1,000,000.00 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
+ 


) Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
i Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 
7 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 





Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


oes Incorporated 
92 William Street Insurance Underwriters New York 
MANAGER 


— DEPARTMENTS — 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 
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Accident Insurance in the Local Agency ...... | i a 25 Pitfalls in Occupational Legislation .......... Dy stave exe 43 
I, TIOURE DUES 2 occcccsccccscccscccce _ _ eeererres 29 Power Plant Protection ......ccccccccccccccccce BOMB ccvsccecs 57 
Agency and Home Office News ..........-00065 Meee 67 Prepare for lg ed ececccccescccccccces oo Mar. ....--00- 31 
Agents’ Mid-Year Meeting ..............se.00 « We wsavave - 7% Products Liability Insurance ..........-.-..+++ May ...-.++-- 25 
NN EGTA cua ba ciueomsscoacesaee SN. Ssewcane 30 ~=— Profit and Frogress Coevccresccvesccoccescccsces May ........- 29 
American Agency System ...........e.seeseeee , catseawes 37. ~=—- Public *Liabi ds ds ashi bbe vested seeeestes Mar. ......-+- 35 
OO EOE secee BS éceenecce 2D Report of the Administration ................. DUD cccncsses 27 
Answer to a Salesman’ 's Prayer, DS iscvoee B.. seneseees 23 Retrospective Rating Results ................. Be ceeccones 65 
Assets gaa DEE Ou tignd eae aaediedsneeecaees ED. enndeceas 21 Safety Education Center ............cseeseeeee pia peouee 46 
a hos ea ahaa, naciie nee _ | gs eeeeie 20 Salesmanship vs. Peddling .................++: BE” éwoandsee 35 
I MEIN i iisissevescccascessicusensaese Pee TE 4 BERORUC POUCIES oc. cccccccccccccccccccccccees (MD ekeescnen 35 
EERO TY Bs 09004242 45 Selling Use and Occupancy ............--s+-e0+ Be sssesnes, Oe 
Oe Se eee » ME weweesces 49 ED aivind ingiec6 £0565 6500060000600 0000008 ADP. ccccccee 77 
Automobile Insurance, Compulsory ...........+ BRE. secccces 35 30 You Want to Advertise! ee MEAG scccccces 23 
Automobile Policy Revision ..............0s00% SMO icvsvacee 19 Standardizing Auto Inspection ..............++. OT Te 49 
Bankers Forgery Bond ..........esscceesseees PO. saccees oo & DEREC SHON MCTROED 6c ccccccccccecsvcccccsecccee « May ....0-.. 

* seoerance, BEE tb et dedeeNs6snewsesvede BOE, csveces SER ED wai rcdee dees cccescccncivecsevene eee 23 
wi ae.cwsovanunebuwadies deakiean . aa eo 33 Surety Limits on Federal ED ¢a4e000seu0snde PEMD scccoccss 39 
in ic nassdscuiuuonsesesen pO See oo Se HSE ORE CURED TERRE 2c cc cc cccccccccveces SE. csvcccoeas 31 
PE, OW... ccsscnosicscaveccestes GEO cssessase - 83 ‘Time Insurance ....... wu bevouwscesdesencéesuee TAN, ..cceeeees 
Burglary and Robbery ................ccceeeee MP. vccccscece Gt GI GEES oc oos.c.sc0ccescecacesees Tualy ..ccccece 45 
tS panendeasaposeasss Sy usacecen - _  ; °&4«;« aS ecesie ce ieneimneoes anes ADP. ccccccese 89 
Goltection DE Dc tenicksehusteikdcwsbanensce « BBE, cccccese 58 Unusual Auto Accidents ..........cceeeeseceee Mar. cccccscce f 
ANC iN vials unaeenes ewieisersebes eee -- 29. War Insurance ........ pricsenurtbananadebiteds pee 15 
Company Developments see eheenhied see abies coe | eeeerrr WN CEE ach reek b 90006000 04.0.0-46.0.6009960040606060 BE. é<ccceeee @ 
Comprehensive Liability Insurance ............ Perro 19 War’s Toll of Merchant Shipping ............. TELF ceccccecs 25 
Compulsory Automobile Insurance ..........-. BPP. cccccece 35 What's Ahead for Insurance ...............0+. July ...-eeeee 29 
Contractual Liability .............ccecceecceees DT sea<eanes 31 What Do We Know of Collision ............... ere ‘ 29 

Leases—Utility Company Agreements ....... Se Scavewnie Se WE EE BOENUDT occ ci sccccevcsccccceeeses BD ccccveses 25 
Contractors’, Pick- a 4 = Delivery Agreements July ......... Se ED 55 0-06.0:060. 0080000 0s0sesrescsvcevewes May wcccccose 26 
Council on Compensation ........c.sceseueees BS wsveeee oie Se EE anne oink cndaeeeksiusicesacbenanaeees y | eet 28 
Countersignature lew ‘Constitutional $edecnetaw May wéasesess 32 eee Rr rrr re BRE. cvcoccee 33 
INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 
Accident and Casualty, New York Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford American Agency a, Dallas 
IR nas anda opie Apr. 97 (Dividend Action) .............+. Apr. 97 (Receiver Appointed) ............ Feb. 83 
Aero insurance Underwriters, New York Agricuitural Insurance, Watertown American Automobile, St. Louis 
(Coverage BPCOGOROE) ..cccccccse Mar. 83 (New Directors) .... .--Mar. 83 (Annual Statement) ........ rr Feb. 83 
(Rates Reduced) .........ceeesees Mar. 83 (1939 Figures) ........ .-Mar. 83 American Casualty, paading 
Aetna Casnalty & Surety, Hartford (Waterman Retiring) ............ Apr. 91 (Dividend Declared) .......+..+++- Apr. 97 
(Dividend Declared) ..........+++ Apr. 97 =Allied Mutual Automobile, Des Moines fo rrr ee July 81 
NN 50s osc os cs cmvinisis's July 81 (Name Changed) .........++0e++ Mar. 97 American Credit Indemnity, St. Louis 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford Amalgamated Tite & Health Ins., Chicago (Examined) .....2+..seeeseesesses Feb, 83 
(Staff Promotions) ............+.. Mar. 83 (License Issued)......cccecceccccee May 97 (Executive Offices Transferred)..July 81 
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American Fidelity and Casualty, Bigmend 
(Extra Dividend) .......... 83 
(Quarterly Dividend) vo 97 

American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Licensed in South Carolina) ....June 77 

American General Insurance, Houston 


(Examined) ........ odeeerececones Mar. 97 

CCAPital TMETORSE) 200 ccccscccccces June 77 
American Insurance, Newark 

NE, MED caccccssercecceses Feb. 73 
American Motorists ‘Fire, Chicago 

(Organization Completed) ........ Feb. 73 
American Motorists Insurance, Chicago 

(Assets Reach New High) ....... M 97 
American Re-Ineurance, New York 

(Annual Statement) .............- ar. 97 
American Standard Insurance, Oklahoma 


City (Voluntary Liquidation) ...July 73 
American States Insurance, Indianspolie. 


(Dividend Declared) ............. July 81 
American Surety, New York 

(Accountant Liability) ........... Jan. 83 

(Annual Statement) .............. Apr. 97 

SEUEEEEND ‘Scdencecvcccececccess July 81 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul 

PUMOMEIMOE) cciccccccccscocecccces Mar. 97 
———- and Cox, New York 

anee, President) ...........+.+. May 8&7 

Arex Indemnity, New York 


CEPMRMRIMEE) —vcccccscccccscseccoes June 85 

Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance, Boston 
(Examined) June 77 

Associated Factory Mutuals 
(Manufacturers’ Group eee 


Mar. 83 

Associated Health Foundation, New York 
(Permit Issued) ........ eecccece --Jan. 83 
(License Issued) ...cccccccccccece May 97 


Associated Hospital Service, New York 
(Examined) pr. 98 

Associated Hospital Service, Piiindelphia 
(Examin 97 

Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, New ty 


SEY SEED edecccrcéveccesccces M 
(Loss Experience Favorable)..... July 73 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance, New York 
(Scrip Redeemed) ........c..cee0- Feb. 73 
(Reports Gains for 1939) ........ Mar. 87 
Atlantic Seaboard Casualty, Washington 
(See Hutchins Mutual) ........... n. 
se June 85 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 
RR Apr. 91 


Beneficial Casualty Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) ...........ssee0- June 85 


Bituminous Casualty, Rock Island 
(Capital Increased) ....cccccccece n. &4 
CARRERE TIOPEEE) cccccccccccccceus Apr. 99 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Sesten 
(Underwriting Consolidated) ... ..Mar. 87 


Calvert Fire Insurance, ee 


(See Pennsylvania Ind. Fire) ....Feb. 79 
Camden Fire Insurance, Camden 

SO ENNEE Sccccccccscccccees ar. 88 

(Home Office Annex) ............ Mar. 88 
Casualty Reciprocal, Kansas City 

PRONOUN EIRTE July 81 
Catawba Insurance, Columbia 

TE ch) cepacia adeninde.ss6%<:0 Apr. 91 
Central Insurance. Baltimore’ 

(Seventy-Fifth ee) eoees Apr. 91 
Central Manufacturers Mutual, Van Wert 

CR UNMIONE, TOPEIINE) ceccccccccecce Feb. 73 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 

(Liquidation Dividend) .......... July 84 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 

(Annual Statement) .............. Mar. 99 

ED ene rceekes cacnene Apr. 99 
Church Properties Fire, New York 

(Insurance in Force)............++ far. 88 

eS arr June 77 
Citizens Casualty, New York 

(Rate Violation) ah hla diy ch ash ial June 85 
Citizens’ Mutual Automobile, Howell 

(Annual Statement) .............. Apr. 99 
City Title Insurance, New York 

(1939 Statement) .............0.- pr. 100 
Coal Operators Casualty, Greensburg 

| i eeseegeeera June 85 
Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

COW TET) scccccccccceceess Mar. 99 


Commercial Bankers Insurance, New York 


(Process of Organization) ........ July 73 
Commercial Indemnity, Indianapolis 
(Process of Organization) rene 
Commercial Standard Ins., Fort Worth’ 
(September Statement) ......... «Jan. &4 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Ace.. Utica 
CED 6.055.0.3.4.cedwad oabacese uly & 
“oF Title Insurance, ees 
ED. vitccastahwekneme senile 
Community Mutual Casualty, Cincinnath. 
(Absorbs United Mutual) ....... Mar. 100 
Connecticut General Life a. Co., Hartford 
(Offers New Health Cover)....... June 87 


% 


Connecticut Indemnity, vowel Haven 


(Capital Increase) -Jan, &4 





CREED ccvcccccccesescontanes July 8 
Consolidated pennudeed Mutual, Brooklyn 
Parr — 100 
(Special Dividend) ............0- Apr. 101 
Consolidated Underwriters, Kansas city 
CHEMREEEMBE) .cccccccccccee invaweee Feb. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Stockholders Report) .......... Mar. 100 
Continental Insurance, New York 
POOR Feb. 74 
Corroon and Reynolds. New York 
(Regular Dividends) ............. Feb. 74 
(Gov’t Bonds and Cash Enlarged) Apr. 91 


Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 
co, ITT Jan. 69 
Dubuane Fire & Marine, Dubuque 


COE CES) cccccccccccccee ---Jan,. 69 
Eagle Fire Insurance, Newark 

(Dividends Resumed) ....... ....-Mar. 89 
Eagle Star Insurance, London 

ar Jan. 69 


Eastern Mutual Casualty, Baitimore 


Oe RR Mar. 100 
Economy Auto Insurance, Freeport 
(Executive Changes) ............. June 85 


Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 


nnual Statement) ............. Apr. 101 
Buptovers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
nnual Statement) ............ Mar. 101 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Official Changes) ............ -..-Mar. 89 
Excess Insurance of America, New York 
(Changes Domicile) ............-. Jan. 85 
(Official Changes) .........-e..4.. Feb, 85 
(Elect Officer and Directors) ..... June 86 
Factory Mutual Liability, Providence 
CS ERS Sr Mar. 101 
Farmers Automobile, Los Angeles 
(Annual Statement) ............ Mar. 102 
ED. cc niecdn 6 qicnaireaaeeee June 86 


Farmers Mutual Automobile, Madison 
(Issues Non-Assessable Policy) Mar. 102 
Federal Insurance, Jersey City 
SE DEED cinceeasessesoeseges July 73 
Federal Land Value Insurance, San Fran- 


cisco (Liquidation Completed) ..June 86 
Federal Life and Casualty, Detroit 

aera Mar. 102 
Federal Union Insurance, Chicago 

SEED <65:640.043060000000e0K88 July 73 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 


New MNIEND. oo ccnvccvcseseces Apr. 101 
Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland, Baltimore 

(Extra Dividend) Jan. 85 

CEVIGORE) ccccccee 

(Annual Report) 

(Official Changes) . 





ee re 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 
(Ogden. Executive Officer) ....... Apr. 93 
OS ee ee Jas 76 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance, New York 
(Annual Statement) .............. Feb. 75 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
(Captian! TRSTORSE) ... cccccccccsecie eh. 86 
(Quarterly Dividend) ............ June 87 


(Goodwin, Second Vice President) July 86 






Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Francisco 
(IMUA Resignation Extended) ..Jan. 70 
(Hannah, Advanced) .............- Feh. 76 
Cae CIEINNIONE) ccccccccsccceces Mar. 90 
(Jordan, Vice President) ......... Apr. 93 
(I.M.U.A. Resignation Withdrawn 98 

KL tmadereeNedeekeshbe~seearend pr. 
(Staff Advancements) ccocvcccecdpr. 98 

Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(1939 Progress) .......... wdesesee Mar. 90 
(Annual Report) ..... Apr. 93 
(R.F Loan “Paid | eee re pr. 94 


Freeport Motor Cees, Freeport 
(Examined) coccsceccoecdan. & 


General Acc. Fire & Life, omen: — 


eee eeeeeee 


CO PED cesctessescccevece 102 

(New ae are EEE Mines rvanenee Analy 86 
General Casualty of America, Seattle 

(Capital Increased) .............. Jan. 86 


General Casualty of Wisconsin, Madison 


(Reinsures Mid-West Aute. U.).. Feb. 86 
General Reinsurance, New York 

(Dividend Action) ...............JAaAn. %4& 

(Examined) ......... csccdcoccccecdt. Bee 


General Transportation Casualty, New = 
SY SED sccscceenesescooes . 86 

Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
pnd BOEING) csccceacees 
(Staff Changes) 

Globe Indemnity, New York 
(March Statement) psbnencvesenye 

Globe and Rutgers Fire, New York 
Oar Feb. 76 

Great ‘American Insurance, New York 
CHER PEOMSHONS) ..ccccccccccces May 87 








Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual 


(Special Dividend) .............. A 
Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit “ss 
(Expansion Plans) ............... Jan. % 


Gulf Insurance, Dallas 
(Inland Marine Dept. Established) May 97 


(Staff Advancements) ............ June 7 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 
CHOBE BGGMIORS) 2200s ccccccccccs Mar. % 
(Organization Changes) .......... Apr. % 
EENOED | odecscdvsvessconsrcaud fay & 
Hanover Fire Insurance, New York 
(Bertiaux, Secretary) ............ May &7 
Hardware Indemnity Insurance, Minne. 
apolis (Territory Correction) ..... July % 
Hardware Mutual Insurance, Minneapolis 
(Forty-first Anniversary) ........ June 77 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartfora 
(Advertising Program) .......... an, 87 
(Educational Program) ........... Feh, 8% 
(Broucek, Comptroller) .......... June §7 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(Dividend Declared) ............. May 97 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Executive Changes) ............. Jan, 70 
(Year-end Statement) ............ Feh, 7 
(Loughin, Vice President) ........ May & 
Home Plate Glass, Washington 
CS Pe aaa rr Mar. 102 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 
(Policyholders’ Surplus) ......... July % 
Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(1939 Statement) .........seseeeee May 9% 
Houston Fire and Casualty, Houston 
Cae. DUEEROE |... ccccecctevses Jan, 70 
Hudson Insurance, New York 


(Change in Control | esceseeenaadll n. 70 
Hutchins Mutual Insurance, Washin —~s 
(Title Changed 


) 
Illinois Casualty, Springfield 
ed) 


EEEIED vcvccccccescderccessen May 9% 
Illinois Fire Insurance, Peoria 

(October Statement) ............. 
Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 

(Anniversary Campaign) ......... ‘eh, 87 

(Premium Volume Increased) ...July % 


Industrial Lloyds, Dallas 
(New Lloyds) 

Industrial Mutual Liability 
License Revoked 103 

Insurance Co. of N. America, Phiiadely ha 
(Western Department Fs pocorn Feb. 





(To Remain in I.M.U.A.) ........ Mar. % 
(Porter Deceased) ........ss+e.0 Apr. 
Insurance Co. of State, Sees 
(New Director) ....cccseccscccees Fe 7 
(Staff Advancements ) wetie cee Feb. 77 


Inter-County Hospitalization, Abington 


(Annual Statement) ............. ar. 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, St. Louis 
CHREREIEROE) occ ccccccscscccneccess Jan. 87 
(Morse, President) ..........++e0e May % 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 
CERIO) ccccccrccccsecccestes Mar. 104 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar — 
(Staff Promotions) .........-.++49 ve) 
(Staff Changes) .........sceseeees July 6 


Island Insurance, Honolulu 
(New Company) ........ceceeeees July 7 


Jamestown utual Insurance, Jamestown 
SNND  n.vb600040006606600000N Jan. 8 
(Dividend) Recetas peta: 

Kentucky Farm Bureau, Louisville ie 
(Organizing New Company) ....+d July 8 

Keystone Indemnity, Philadelphia 
(Assessment Reaffirmed) .......-- May 9% 

Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
EE Eee? Feb. 8 


Liberty Fire Insurance, Louisville 
(Business Reinsured) Ju 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 


(1989 Statement) .........2-+-+s- Apr. 108 
Lincoln Mutual Indemnity, Mansield 

fin ThewiGation) .......ccccccesces July &7 
Lloyds, London, England 


(American Trust Fund) .....--- ..May $ 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, Ne 
York (Examined) ........-.++.++: July 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago » 

(Examined) Jan 
(Employees Benefits Enlarged) . 5 
(Annual Report) ........-+--++++4 “Mar. 1 
Lumbermen’s Mutual, Mansfield 
(Volume at Record High) 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 0 
(Dividend Declared) ..........++++ May yi 
(Examined) ..........cceeececeees June 
Manhattan Mutual Automobile, New y rots 
(Examined) 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance, Piiiagging 
(Capital Increase) .........+++++++ May 
Maryland Title Guarantee, Baltimore 104 
(Hxamined) ...cccccccccccccceces Apr. 
Massachusetts Accident, Bosto 06 
(Cancellable Business Reinsured) = re 
(Non-Can. Plan Approved) ....-- 
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Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, Boston 


val Statement) ............ Mar. 106 
ylesachusetts Protective, Worcester 
(Examined) (emeeteseseuceguesvees y 89 


Expense Fund, New York 
eens of Organization) eoeeee Jan. 90 
(Permit Issued) 
Medical Guild Foundation, New York 


(Permit Issued) .......++-.++.++- July 90 
Medical and ap Care, Utica 

(Permit Issued) ..... ce eeccscccees Jan. 90 
(License BESROE) cecsccvecece -..--Apr. 105 
lion Indemnity, Pittsburgh 
MiNew COMPANY) ..cceccccccccocecs Jan. 90 


Mercantile Fire Underwriters, Huntingdon 
(New Underwriting Pool) ........Jan. 74 
Merchants Insurance, Providence 
(Business Reinsured) ............ Jan. 74 


(See Rhode Island Insurance) ...Mar. 93 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo, 
(Annual Statement) .............. Feb. 89 
mae litan Casualty Insurance, — 
1C, Loan Retired) ......... 105 
(Ti30 ES OT ree ie 105 
(Rowe, Deceased) .........++..+-- July 90 


Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance, Detroit 
(Hull, Director) ......0...eeeseees June 78 
Michigan State Accident, Lansing 
(1939 Statement) ........-...0.0.. July 90 
Mid-America Casualty Insurance, 
City (Examined) 
Midwestern Fire and Marine, St. Louis 
(Licensed ) 77 
(Now Actively Operating) wees. 91 
Millers National Insurance, Chicago 


Pee meee ree eeeeseeeeseee 





(Bxamined) ....ccccccsccccccccess . 
Ministers Mutual Automobiie, on 

PD  00:600.00000650se090c008 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine, Wiinceeaits 

i POONINED 00000 6000c00e0 June 78 
Monroe Mutual Casualty, perro 

‘(Liquidation Completed) ...... -..-Feb. 91 
Motors Insurance, New York 

(Add’l Resources Contributed) ..June 78 
Mt. Beacon Insurance, New York 

(Developing Agency Plan) ....... y 88 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, Omaha 

DEEEEOED covccccceaccescoeseccce Fel. 91 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Coatesville 

(100th Annual Statement) secbeewe Feb. 78 
Mutual Reinsurance, Belvidere 

DPT. wo6s0ceese0eeceeees Feb. 78 
National Casualty, Detroit 

Parr Mar. 106 
National Fire Group, Hartford 

fwerman Retired) .......cccscess June 79 

ES REE July 7 
National Fire & Marine Ins., Blizabeth 
(September Statement) ........... Jan. 78 

MED. ccs2066160esseses Mar. 91 
(Financial Statement) ............ June 79 
penal Indemnity, Omaha 

EE SS ADL velaa samodiecin June 90 
National Life and Accident, Nash 

(Capital Increased) ........ coos Apr. 105 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 

(Feeney, Vice President) ........Apr. 105 
National Marine Insurance, New York 

(Process of Organization) ...... . Apr. 95 
National Mutual Casualty, Tulsa 

EE, deci vaaebnecedwanenn June 90 
National Patent, Chicago 

(Patent Insurance Available) ..-Mar. 106 


National Reinsurance, New York 
A vietin ccancvdanaeses be Jan. 78 
National Reserve Insurance, Dubuque 


8 SS Pree Jan. 69 
National Retailers Mutual, Chicago 

(Staff Promotion) ......... ccovcssmay & 
National Surety, New York 

(Annual Statement) ....... ee 
. (Organizing Fire Affiliate) ...... Apr. 106 
pieaal Surety Marine Insurance, New 

ork (Organization Completed)..June 80 


New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 


(Stockholders’ Report) ........ ...Feb. 94 
New Century Casualty, Chicago 
(Capital Revision) §.............. ay 100 


New England 

Eicon Casualty, Springtiela 
(New Affiliations) .............0. Apr. 106 

New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Tren- 
ton (Asset Purchase Offer) ...... June 91 

New Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n., Trenton 
(Dividend to Policyholders) . May 89 
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New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., Trenton 
(Special Dividend) ............... Feb. 95 
(Dividend Declared) ............. May 100 

New London County Mutual Fire, Norwich 
(100th Anniversary) ............. July 78 

New York State Insurance Fund, New York 
(New Discount) July 91 

Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire, Dedham 
Noyes Deceased) 79 

Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Sturhahn Deceased) ............ Jan. 79 
1539 ees ovessees Apr. 9 

Northwestern Title Insurance, Spokane 
(Examined) Feb. 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance, Norwich 


(New Assistant Manager) ........ Jan. 
Ohio Casualty EE, ee 
(Merger) . peeenends -Jan. 91 
(Annual Statement) aie sth od ene **Apr. 06 
Ohio State Life Insurance, Columbus 
(New Accident Policy) ............ June 91 
Old American Insurance, Kansas og 
(Now Company) ..ccccccseces ----Feb. 96 
Pacific Automobile anEEReee, Los Angeles 
CEE ccoscesccccecoscecees Apr. 106 
(1939 Statement). Mibessackotegnena Apr. 107 
Pacific Indemnity, ae Angeles 
RST Pee Ss | 
(Dividend Declared) ............. June 91 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Mailliard, Director). ........e.. a 91 


Pacitic National Fire, Suan Francise 
(Additional =) Sarptes Contributed). May 89 
Paper Mill Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(See Boston Mfgrs. Mutual) ......Mar. 89 
Paramount Fire Insurance, New York 
(Agents’ Differences Settled) ..... Jan. 80 
Gee MOET ccncsescesceeviccs Feb. 79 
Paramount Insurance, Baltimore 
(Enters District of Columbia)....May 90 
Pasadena Fire Insurance, Pasadena 


(Process of Organization) ........ ne 80 
Pearl American Group, New Yor 

(Reallocated) ......... +o0eseeeeee Apr. 96 
Peerless Casualty, ened 


(Stone Joins ‘ompan dhoneeens na’ 
Pennsylvania Indem. rise, Philadelphi mt 
(Control Changes) ..........e0+. n, 
(Title Revised) ...... iseseseense-d ‘Reb: 39 
(Resources Enlarged) 
Pennsylvania Indemnity, Phiiadeiphia 
(Merger) scoveesss as & 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s, Pateteee 


NeW DISGCHOE) ...ccccccccccccccese J 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’, Philadeiphia 

(Dividend Declared) ............+-. J 
Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 

CE MOED 9 5-00080000600<08 92 
Physicians and Dentists Heaith, ‘hattinere 

CRED -9.06.00040.4000006900 000080 -Jan, 92 


) 

Phy a mend Life and Casualty, Springfleld | 
(Examine 

Plymouth Insurance, Chicago 


CREE iret coco cecsiauws -May 90 
Preterred Fire Insurance, Topeka 
CHOW PUREE  ccccccecsscceces ne 80 


Preferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 
(Policies Now Non-Assessable)...Jan. 82 
Public Service Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Reinsures Eastern Mutual) ...... Feb. 96 
Puget Sound Title, Seattle 
CHERTSEY ccceccccossécece ....-Mar. 107 
Reinsurance of New York, New =. 
(IDES MOROTE) cccccscvcccoccccs 
Republic Actomebile Insurance, Detroit’ 


(Liquidation Dividend) .......... June 91 
——— Insurance, Dallas 
(Finance Affiliate Formed) ...... Feb. 80 
Reserve Insurance, New York 


(Additional Surplus) Ju 
Reserve Mutual Casualty, Kansas Cit 
(Examined) ul 
Resolute Fire Insurance, Providence 
(Surplus Contribution) .......... May 90 
Retailers Fire Insurance, Oklahoma City 
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